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THREE FAIR DAUGHTERS 



CHAPTER I. 




AN OLD FRIEND. 

H E London season was at its 
height. From twelve p. m. 
till luncheon-time Rotten Row 
was crowded with those fortunate persons 
whose chief occupation in life is to extract 
the greatest amount of amusement from 
the flying hours. It was a year ago to 
the very day, on just such a lovely summer 
morning as this, that Robert Farquhar 
had surprised Lenore leaning over the 
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2 An Old Friend. 

wall at Deepdale, and asked her to be 
his wife. How well she remembered that 
day — for it was one of those that stood 
out distinctly in the eventful year through 
which she had passed. What a different 
scene from that on which she was now 
gazing, seated on a park chair, Mr Chester 
on one side, the delighted Gertrude on 
the other. She could recall, as it were 
yesterday, the sleepy languor that seemed 
to brood over the breathless land ; the 
vast expanse of golden sea, with hardly 
a ripple on its placid bosom, stretching 
before her ; the hot, yellow sands at 
her feet. How sweet and peaceful it 
all seemed in contrast to this hurrying 
and surging tide of human life, this 
busy hum of voices, this concourse of 
the gay sons and daughters of pleasure. 
More than six months ago since she 
and Keith Luttrell parted — since, with 
a breaking heart, she bade adieu to 
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her- ill-starred dream of love. And yetjj 
in spite of her fierce sorrow, in spite' of 
that 'life-long hunger of the heart* of 
which the poet speaks, she looked little 
less lovely than on that June morning 
wh£n she had said Robert Farquhar 
nay. Her cheek was perhaps a little 
paler ; there was now and again seen 
in her eyes that meditative expression 
which, in one so young, tells of a past 
of trial, of some story hidden away, 
and only dwelt on in silence and alone. 
But she had not given way unduly to 
her grief; she had fought with it stoutly, 
as with an enemy that she was resolved 
should not altogether mar her own future, 
or the lives of those twined with her 
own. 

There were moments when memory 
refused to be lulled to sleep, when 
a chance word — a thing simple in itself, 
but yet subtly linked with scenes of the 
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past — the scent of a flower, the song of 
a bird, the soft plash of the summer sea, 
would bring her, as it were, face to face 
with the desolation of her heart, and 
remind her too vividly of all she had 
lost, all the happiness that she had volun- 
tarily renounced. But these moods were 
rare. Her mind and nature were too 
Wealthy to allow her to be a morbid 
brooder over the irreparable. And so 
to those around her it seemed that the 
shadow had passed quickly from her life. 
Was not her sense of humour as broadly 
developed as ever ? Was she not still 
full of fun and mischief? Had not her 
laughter the ring of hearty mirth in it 
still ? 

She watched the scene before her 
to-day with no lack-lustre eyes. On the 
contrary, she was interested in all that 
was passing. She had a smile and a 
humorous remark for the fat old woman 
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who went bumping up and down on her 
overtaxed steed, in a habit a world too 
narrow for her noble proportions. She 
had a smile — a tenderer one, and tinged 
perhaps with a little sadness — for that 
handsome young couple whose horses 
kept so closely together, as if conscious 
of the secret desires of their riders. She 
had a word of admiration for those lovely 
little ponies that were carrying two tiny 
little men in jackets and sailor hats. She 
had an exclamation of contempt for that 
tottering old beau, padded and wigged 
and dyed by an artistic valet, who was 
leering with his bleared old eyes in the 
face of every pretty girl he passed. 

And once her heart beat fast as she 
caught sight of a figure that recalled that 
of Luttrell ; and she gave a sigh of relief 
as it came nearer and she saw that it did 
not belong to her handsome and curly- 
headed lover. And then, the trees and 
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ti*e well-dressed crowd ebbing to and 
fro in front of her chair, the prancing 
men and women in the # ride, melted 
away — and she was far away in dream- 
land, sitting under the shadow of the 
huge old oaks in Dacre Court, and listen- 
ing to a music that would never charm 
her ears again. 

She was roused from her meditations 
by the voice of Gertrude— Gertrude in all 
the glory of a London season, and love- 
Her by a year of ripened charms than 
when we first made her acquaintance. 

1 Look, Lenore ! Bob Farquhar is 
making towards us ; and with such a 
swell! I wonder who he can be?' 

Lenore looked up, and beheld her old 
admirer approaching, accompanied by no 
other than Sir Timothy Jinks. Well 
might Gertrude say he was a swell. He 
Was apparelled in most dazzling raiment, 
—la frock-coat that fitted without a crease 
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or wrinkle, a hat so glossy that he could 
have seen to shave in its shining surface, 
— patent leather shoes, gloves of a delicate 
lavender — in short, the production of sar- 
torial art in its supremest development. 

Lenore gave him a hearty welcome. 
Was he not a part of those halcyon days, 
so sweet, but so short-lived ? He was 
introduced in due form to Gertrude and 
Mr Chester, and presently took a vacant 
chair in their company, his ingenuous 
countenance beaming with delight at his 
proximity to so much female loveliness. 
Lenore was charming enough, but had 
not this younger sister the beauty of a 
Houri, with her dark tresses and magnifi- 
cent eyes, her supple figure and gracious 
smile ? 

Fickle and moth-like Sir Timothy, like 
that foolish insect darting around and 
singeing its wings in the newest flame. 
So short a time ago, and he had cursed 
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Luttrell by all his gods for being in his 
way with Lenore. To-day Lenore was 
forgotten ; for it seemed to him that 
there was only one woman in the world 
worthy of a life-long worship, and the 
name of that woman was Gertrude 
Chester. 

4 Are you a dancing man, Sir Timothy ? ' 
inquired Mr Chester presently. ' 

Gertrude listened eagerly for his reply. 
It occurred to her that a man who evi- 
dently gave the best part of his intellect 
to the lofty task of adorning his person 
would hardly be likely to expose that 
person to the rude bufferings of a ball- 
room. But she was mistaken. Sir 
Timothy averred that he was an en- 
thusiastic votary of Terpsichore. 

'Glad to hear it. We have a dance 
to-morrow night. If you have no better 
engagement, Mrs Chester shall send you 
a card.' 
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- Delighted ! ' murmured the baronet 
gratefully. His glance wandered involun- 
tarily to Gertrude, and said as plainly as 
the human eye could speak, ■ My delight 
arises from the prospect of meeting you 
again/ 

The eloquence of that glance sent a 
thrill of triumph through her virgin heart 
She saw him, not through the rose- 
coloured medium of romance, but in 
the practical halo that a good rent-roll 
and a title cast around their possessor in 
the eyes of worldly wisdom. 

Dancing is the handmaid of the modern 
Cupid. How many countless thousands 
of young men have not waltzed and 
polkaed into matrimony — losing their 
hearts and their judgment with every 
step, with each bar of the intoxicating 
strains of Strauss and Waldteufel ? Was 
Sir Timothy so wise or so strong that it 
was impossible for his subjugation to be 
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effected by the same potent means? 
Gertrude scrutinised his lineaments atten- 
tively, and then answered her own ques- 
tion with an emphatic No. 

The baronet racked his brains for 
subjects of conversation, and was fairly 
successful. But the moments flew on 
wings, and brought him to the period 
when he could no longer intrude upon 
their society with any show of decency. 
He bowed himself away, leaving behind 
him an uncomfortable sense of splendour 
too suddenly withdrawn. That glossy 
hat, that creaseless frock-coat, those deli- 
cately - shaded gloves were beheld no 
more, and the landscape seemed to have 
lost a portion of its brilliance in conse- 
quence. 

' An exceedingly nice young man/ was 
Gertrude's cordial criticism of her new 
acquaintance. ' Really, Lenore, your 
account of him was very, misleading. I 
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call him fairly good - looking ; and he 
dresses to perfection/ 

If Sir Timothy had been less liberally 
endowed with the good things of this 
earth, I wonder if she would have seen 
so much to admire in him ? 

' I only saw him in the country, you 
know/ explained Lenore. ' I had no 
idea what a wonderful magician a London 
tailor can prove himself till I beheld him 
in that gorgeous raiment. But don't you 
think, Gerty, there is something ■ just a 
little weak about his expression ? He is 
good-natured enough, but there is a want 
of firmness of character, at least in my 
opinion.' 

1 No, indeed,' was the contemptuous 
rejoinder. i I can only see in him affability 
and good-nature. I hate a man with 
what you would call a resolute face. In 
such a creature there is always a latent 
possibility of his being a brute to his wife.' 
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This frank expression of opinion, in- 
dicating so unmistakably as it did that 
she had already begun to regard Sir 
Timothy from a matrimonial point of 
view, tickled Lenore immensely. But 
she was too wise to provoke Gertrude's 
ire by any display of ill-considered levity 
on the subject 

' Come, girls, we must be moving,' 
broke in the voice of Mr Chester, 
' Lunch waits for no man ; neither does 
your mother. Come along, Bob,' to 
Farquhar, who was spending a few days 
with them on leave — the unobtrusive but 
still devoted lover of Lenore, waiting 
hopefully for time to declare in his favour, 
and ready to derive encouragement from 
the smallest signs that would have de- 
clared nothing to a less sanguine nature. 

1 You are building on a rock of sand/ 
she had told him once, when he had 
ventured to hint that there might come 
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a time when he would be able to console 
her and help her to take up the snapped 
thread of her life. But in spite of that 
spoken discouragement, poor Bob con- 
tinued to build on. There was some- 
thing pleasant to him in the operation, 
even if the end of it all should be that 
he would see the edifice, so patiently 
erected, tumble about his ears. 

So they all walked back to their 
London abode, a furnished house taken 
for the season in a gloomy, narrow street 
leading off Park Lane. Even Mrs 
Chester's ' o'er - vaulting ' ambition had 
not led her to insist upon spending a few 
thousands upon furniture of their own. 
She had only pleaded for a few weeks 
in town, just to let the girls see a glimpse 
of life. Mr Chester had at first de- 
murred. It seemed unfair that any por- 
tion of the money which had cost Lenore 

* 

such a sacrifice should be diverted from 
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its legitimate purpose. And when his 
wife had scornfully inquired, ' How are 
they to get husbands if you mew them 
up in the country ? ' he had answered 
that they must trust to Providence to 
provide them with such feminine requi- 
sites. 

But Lenore had supported her mother. 
If she had made up her mind to live and 
die an old maid, that was no reason why 
Gerty should be condemned to wither on 
the virgin stalk, simply for want of being, 
seen. One or two seasons in town at the 
most would, in the case of so pretty a 
girl, bring forth somebody eligible. So 
to London they came. 

And Gerty was just wild with delight 
at the change. She had as little relish 
for the country as old Dr Johnson him- 
self. The thousand and one wonders 
of sea and sky never stirred her curi- 
osity or admiration. Flowers she ad- 
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mired in a bouquet ; birds she admired 
in an aviary, as pretty adjuncts to a 
well - furnished house. But she never 
cared to follow them to their home in 
the gardens and the woods. Nature had 
no mystic voices, no tender messages, 
for her. To her, as to Peter Bell, 'the 
primrose by the river's brim ' was a 
yellow primrose, and nothing more. 

Sweeter than the song of the night- 
ingale, to her little worldly ears, was 
the rattle of carriage wheels. There 
was a music in them which Gerty under- 
stood. Carriages took people to and 
from balls and dinners and garden-parties, 
where charming young women made con- 
quests of eligible young men. There- 
fore she loved the rattle of the London 
streets, and, when it kept her awake 
at night in her stuffy little bedroom, 
blessed it because it spoke to her of 
a larger and gayer life than was pos- 
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sible amid the umbrageous dells and 

leafy trees of Deepdale. 

The street in which they had pitched 
their tent was so narrow that two cabs 
could just about pass each other with 
a few inches to spare. The house was 
small and old-fashioned, with low-ceilinged 
rooms, and dingy, badly-lighted staircases. 
In the front you looked on your neigh- 
bours ; at the back there was a wide 
and expansive view of tiles and chimney- 
pots. For about half-an-hour in the day 
the sun managed to squeeze a sickly 
beam on the rear through a couple of 
chimney - pots — and this solitary beam 
quickly retired, as if ashamed of finding 
itself in such company. For the re- 
mainder of the day the house was wrapt 
in gloom. 

Such was the abode which seemed to 
Gerty a palace of delights. ' This is 
living ! ' she would exclaim enthusiasti- 
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cally, as she stood in the drawing-roQm 
and, by craning her neck to the point 
of dislocation, obtained a view of the rail- 
ings of Hyde Park. Then she would 
murmur in a voice of ecstasy, — 

* If I were a queen, I'd soon arrange 

For a London season the whole year round ; 
And once a-week, if we wanted a change, 

We would dine by the river and sit on the ground.' 
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A FAUX PAS. 




iYRANT custom has condemned 
all men, whether tall or short, 
slim or stout, to a dull uni- 
formity as regards their evening attire. 
In the regulation funereal garb proper 
to such occasions, there is no room for 
any display of fancy. Gertrude did not, 
therefore, expect to find, in the Sir 
Timothy attired for the mazy dance, the 
same radiant creature who had dazzled 
her vision the morning before. She was 
quite satisfied to find that he looked 
as well as could be expected under the 
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circumstances, and that his resemblance 
to a waiter was not more striking than 
in the case of any other young man. 

Farquhar and Lenore watched them 
from afar off with infinite amusement 
It was as good as a play to watch 
the baronet's beaming countenance, to 
notice the general entpressement of his 
manner, and Gerty's graceful and re- 
sponsive coquetry. 

'He's making the running, isn't he?' 
whispered Bob. 

' He is, indeed. False Sir Timothy ! 
And only to think that last year he 
was my devoted slave,' answered Lenore, 
feigning profound melancholy. 

1 That's the way with most men,' 
observed Bob seriously. ' You ought 
to appreciate me all the more, because 
I have never wavered for a moment, 
Lenore.' 

1 Poor old Bob,' she said kindly, ' you 
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are worthy a better fate. How much 
happier a man like Sir Timothy must 
be, who can flit from flower to flower/ 

Meanwhile the good understanding be- 
tween Gertrude and her admirer of a 
day was progressing at furious speed. 

'Your sister doesn't look at all well/ 
Miss Chester/ the baronet was saying, 
in a confidential tone. ' She seems to 
have altered greatly since I last saw 
her at Dacre Court' 

The alteration existed, in great part, 
in his own imagination, and had been 
suggested to him by his new-born ad- 
miration for the more dazzling charms 
of her sister. 

'We don't notice it, living with her f 
you know/ As she spoke, there came 
back vividly to her the memory of that 
night when she had stolen into Lenore's 
room, and bent with a feeling of remorse 
over her sleeping, tear-stained face; 
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•You have heard about that unjust will of 
Uncle Dacre's, of course ? The engage- 
ment was never liked by " any of us, 
but its breaking off was naturally a great 
blow to her.' 

' Horrid cantankerous old creature, 
that Sir Herbert/ said the baronet 
sympathetically. ' It would have gone 
against his grain to do a really good 
turn to anybody. All the same, Luttrell 
was an egregious ass to let his tongue 
wag as he did. He always thought 
himself so remarkably clever, that he 
must needs be airing his wit in and out 
of season. I hate a fool who blurts out 
everything that's passing in his shallow 
mind,' concluded Sir Timothy, looking 
wondrous wise. ' Still, it was precious 
sneaky of old Dacre to visit it on your 
sister. At the same time, she might cer- 
tainly have looked higher. Hope you 
don't think I'm rude, talking so much 
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about it, but I watched the progress of 
the attachment, you know/ 

•He did not add — 'And I hated Lut- 
trell with a mortal hatred for cutting 
me out' That time was past and gone. 
Looking into Gertrude's radiant eyes, 
he could not remember that he had ever 
been in love with another woman. 

' You heard all about it from the 
Partlets, I suppose ? — I mean the reason 
of Uncle Dacre's revenge upon Luttrell/ 

'Yes, from the Partlets/ replied Sir 
Timothy, a little confusedly. 

Gertrude noticed his confusion, and 
grew suspicious. Was it possible that 
(Gwendolen Partlet had caught him in 
her toils at last, and that he was daring 
%o admire her while he was in reality 
the property of another? She would 
make sure. 

'Have you seen much of my cousins 
Jately ? ' she asked. 
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*Oh dear, no/ was the reassuring 
answer ; ' I have not seen them more 
than twice since your uncle's death/ 

'Do you know anything of their 
whereabouts ? * 

'A friend of mine told me that they 
were at some foreign watering-place — 
I forget the name/ 

1 1 hope they will stop there/ said 
Gertrude candidly, ' If they turn up 
in London, we shall have to keep up a 
show of civility. And, to tell you the 
truth, the two families have never got 
on together. I daresay Selina and 
Gwendolen are nice enough girls in 
their way, but there has never been 
anything in common between us. When 
that is the case, I always think it's 
better for relations to keep apart/ 

' I quite agree with you/ Oh, Sir 
Timothy, Sir Timothy! was not this 
a scurvy return for all the hospitality 
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you had experienced at Dacre Court ; for 
the ill-placed affection lavished on you by 
the lovelorn Gwendolen ? Can a wealth 
of shining locks and a pair of sparkling 
eyes make a man turn traitor to his 
old friends so readily? 

* They're not our style at all, you 
know/ added Gerty. 

'Oh no/ said the recreant baronet, 
with a wondrously tender glance ; ' they 
are not in the least like you! 

Mrs Chester noted this growing flirta- 
tion, and derived a fair amount of satis- 
faction from the prospects opened out 
by it. Only a fair amount, for she had 
looked higher for Gertrude. She had 
hoped that a coronet might adorn that 
fair brow, but she was beginning to re- 
cognise the painful fact that in the 
London marriage market there was a 
keen competition for coronets* 

Times had changed since she was a 
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girl, she had told herself. Birth and 
unblemished lineage were not enough 
now-a-days ; their influence was small 
unless backed by wealth. She was be- 
ginning to grow disheartened ; her lack 
of means prevented her from taking that 
commanding position in society which 
her soul coveted. She had a husband 
who thwarted her, whose dull intelligence 
did not permit him to see the expediency 
of making a temporary sacrifice for ulti- 
mate benefits. If she could have gone 
to work in the way she wished, she 
would have spent something like ten 
thousand in this brief social campaign, 
with the result that her girls would have 
secured an earl a-piece. But, of course, 
she could not give the rein to her genius, 
with such a man as Mr Chester to oppose 
and pooh-pooh every suggestion. 

The poor lady was tasting the fruits 
of disappointment, so far as her girls 
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were concerned Katie had married a 
nobody — a dull provincial creature who 
abhorred the name of fashion, and was 
gradually sinking to his level. Lenore 
seemed to have made up her mind to 
drift into an old maid. And up to 
the present, Gertrude's biggest conquest 
seemed to be Sir Timothy — a decent 
enough young man in his way, but still 
only a baronet. And if anything serious 
came of this flirtation, she supposed she 
would have to think that her daughter 
had done well. 

So she was civil to Sir Timothy, and 
exerted her powers of conversation for 

his benefit She glided presently on to 

« 

the subject of the Partlets, and uttered 
an exclamation of contempt when he told 
her what he had told Gerty, that they 
were staying at a foreign watering-place. 
Mrs Chester could not comprehend such 
folly on the part of two young women 
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who had been left seventy thousand 
each. 

' My half-sister was always a very foolish 
woman ; could never be persuaded to take 
advantage of her opportunities/ she ex- 
plained for his benefit. * Why, those girls 
ought to make splendid matches, if their 
mother only knew how to manage pro- 
perly. And they have not much time to 
lose — they are both getting on/ 

Sir Timothy, not quite knowing how to 
answer these confidences, remained silent, 
and Mrs Chester resumed with, — 

4 1 suppose there is nothing on the tapis 
with either of them ? There is so little 
intimacy between us, that we should be 
the last to hear of it' 

* Not that I am aware of/ 

A rumour had reached him, but he 
was too discreet to make mention of it 
here. Let Mrs Chester cherish her con- 
temptuous opinion of her sister's capa- 
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eities, if it afforded her pleasure. Sir 
Timothy was not the man to spoil sport. 

At that moment Gertrude was brought 
back to her mother by a good-looking 
young detrimental, whom Sir Timothy 
regarded with anything but a friendly eye. 
His dislike, however, was thrown away ; 
Gertrude was not likely to allow her maiden 
thoughts to dwell for five minutes upon a 
detrimental. If poor Lenore had practised 
a similar wisdom, she would in all proba- 
bility have been Lady Jinks by now. 

' Our waltz/ said Sir Timothy, rising 
with alacrity, as the strains of the 
4 Manolo ' rose through the drawing-rooms 
that, to poor Mrs Chester, always looked 
so contemptibly small. 

Away they went. The baronet danced 
well ; so did his partner. With his arm 
round her supple form, her heart beating 
against his manly bosom, her creamy tulle 
dress enhancing by its contrast the dark 
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splendour of her eyes and hair, he felt he 
was in fairyland. The subtle intoxica- 
tion of the music, the lights, of her beauty, 
completed his enchantment When the 
last strains had died away, Sir Timothy 
was a lost man. Then and there he would 
have liked to have declared his passion, 
but that a remnant of common-sense sti,ll 
survived amidst the general overthrow of 
his faculties, and whispered that he could 
not very well propose to-night to a young 
lady whose acquaintance he had only made 
so lately as yesterday morning. Romeo 
proposed to Juliet on still shorter notice, 
and Sir Timothy was as ardent as Romeo ; 
but he was an Englishman, not an Italian, 
and in Park Lane, not at Verona. 

At supper, the tumult and excitement 
of his feelings was so great, that he sought 
to soothe them in more than usually copious 
libations of champagne. Champagne affects 
men according to their temperaments. 
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Some it renders morose and taciturn ; 
some noisy and quarrelsome ; others talka- 
tive and indiscreet Sir Timothy's was a 
nature on which it acted as a stimulant to 
brilliant and witty discourse. The few 
good or smart things to which in his life 
he had ever given utterance, had been 
uttered under the influence of the rosy god. 

It was in such a convivial moment, when 
the fountains of his wit were likely to be 
in full play, and his other faculties held 
more or less in a state of suspense, that 
Gertrude asked him innocently if he knew 
the Chumleighs, without previously ac- 
quainting him of their relationship to her. 

1 1 don't know any Chumleighs', ' replied 
Sir Timothy, with a merry twinkle in his 
eye. ' I did know of a. man of that name 
who was at Cambridge a little before my 
time. His father was a fellow who made 
pins, or buttons, or something of that sort 
* — a horrid old cad who dropped his 
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aspirates, and that sort of thing, you know 
— like all those fellows who begin life with 
twopence-halfpenny/ 

He looked at her with a beaming smile 
as he gave utterance to this crowning wit- 
ticism. Gertrude never moved a muscle of 
her countenance. The most trained actress 
on the boards could not have exhibited 
more perfect self-command. 

4 What a comfort to think he no longer 
inhabits this world, isn't it V she said, in 
a calm tone. 

' Can't see that it makes a buttons dif- 
ference to you or me/ retorted Sir Timothy, 
with a playful emphasis on the offensive 
word that was intended to direct attention 
to the pun. 

But as he looked again at Gertrude 
for the approbation that seemed so long 
in coming, there was an expression on 
her face that froze his mirth, even before 
her voice uttered with such terrible dis* 
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tinctness the words that revealed to him 
the terrible blunder of which he had been 
guilty. 

1 If that horrid old cad were alive, he 
would be my eldest sister's father-in-law. 
She married his son.' 

Poor Sir Timothy's jaw dropped ; his 
features were convulsed with agony ; the 
cold drops of perspiration bedewed his brow. 
The walls seemed turning round him. 

' What can I say ?' he gasped at length. 
4 1 can only wish the floor would open and 
swallow me up where I stand.' 

* You can say nothing/ answered Ger- 
trude, with cruel calmness. ' Excuse me ; 
I see mamma is in want of me/ 

She turned on her heel, and left him 
standing there in direst agony. 

Oh, that cursed champagne! Even in 
his death-like state he had sufficient sense 
left to know that he owed this frightful 
fiasco to the copious libations of that too 
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fascinating wine. It was all over now; 
the fond hopes in which he had revelled a 
moment ago, of making that peerless crea- 
ture Lady Jinks, rudely scattered. What 
girl of spirit could ever forget such a defi- 
nition of her sisters father-in-law ? And 
he, who had been blaming Luttrell for 
letting his tongue wag in and out of 
season, to emulate Luttrells folly, to ruin 
his happiness in precisely the same way ! 
Thrice did he shake his flustered head, 
and thrice did he say to himself in a hollow 
voice, ' Fool ! fool ! ' 

He saw Farquhar standing at the end 
of the drawing-room, and staggered across 
like a man in a dream, to unfold the his- 
tory of his blunder to that gentleman's 
patient ear. 

* Farquhar, old fellow, I've put my foot 
in it I've just made an utter, miserable, 
contemptible ass of myself/ he told him, 

in a sepulchral whisper, 

vol. iil c 
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'The deuce you have. What's the 
row ? ' 

The tears were in the poor young man's 
eyes as he made his moan. 

4 Oh, Farquhar, we were getting on 
splendidly ; I mean Gertrude Chester and 
I, — what a glorious creature she is ! 
And I have made her my enemy for life. 
The devil put it into her head to mention 
the name of Chumleigh. I, to air my 
wit, must needs say that there once lived 
a Chumleigh who made buttons and 
dropped his aspirates. I went further — I 
called him a horrid old cad. Then she 
turned on me, with a smile that froze my 
blood, and told me that her sister had 
married his son.' 

' I should have thought you knew it,' 
said Farquhar. 

1 1 wish to Heaven I had ! I might 
have been told it at Dacre, but if so, it 
slipped my memory. And now, old man, 
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I'm off. If you read in to-morrow's 
papers that a young man in a dress suit 
was fished out of the Serpentine, you'll 
know who it is. Come and identify me, 
there's a good fellow/ and Sir Timothy 
turned away with a melancholy air, when 
Farquhar caught hold of his arm. 

' Stop a bit ; don't do' anything in a 
hurry. I'll see if I can't set it right for 

4 Eh ! ' cried the baronet, brightening 
up wonderfully. * If you can, I'll be your 
slave for life — by George ! I will.' 

* Bosh ! Come along with me. There 
she is in a corner by herself. We shall 
never get a better opportunity.' And so 
saying, Farquhar took his friend along 
with him, and brought him up in front 
of the young lady. She looked up at 
them with a rather wintry smile. 

' Gerty, my friend Jinks has asked me 
to intercede for him, to assure you that — 
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began Bob ; but Sir Timothy, every nerve 
in his body quivering with excitement, 
cut in incoherently, twirling his hat rojnd 
and round. 

1 All a mistake, Miss Chester ; 'pon my 
honour. Never knew the old gentleman 
— idiotic gossip, you know — heard it all 
from a bigger fool than myself. If yoj 
can forgive me — ' 

He could say no more, speech suddenly 
failed him ; but his eyes and his face 
pleaded more eloquently than words. 

It was only for a moment that Gertrude 
hesitated ; for common-sense came to her 
aid, and told her that she would be a fool 
to throw away her chances for the sake of 
avenging an unintentional affront to an 
old man whom she had never known. It 
was a blunder of a kind that might have 
been made by anybody. Had not Lut- 
trell lost her sister, had not her brother 
Sydney converted their uncle into an 
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enemy by the same indiscreet frankness ? 
No ; it should never be said of her that 
hyper-sensitiveness on the score of a 
distant connection, who was doubtless all 
that Sir Timothy had said, had lost her 
the prospect of becoming Lady Jinks. 

4 Pray let the episode be forgotten/ 
she said, with a gracious dignity peculiarly 
her own. ' I shall think no more of it, 
I promise you/ 

The light of renewed joy stole into the 
baronet's haggard, eyes, and the flush of 
hope rekindled his pallid cheek. Had 
it not been for the restraining presence 
of some dozens of people, he would have 
liked to fall on his knees, to kiss the hem 
of her garment, and murmur in a voice 
choked by gratitude, — 

* Divine creature! thou art magnani- 
mous as thou art beautiful/ 

Farquhar, perceiving that his presence 
was no longer necessary to the recon r 
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ciled pair, stole discreetly away, and pre- 
sently had the satisfaction of seeing them 
dancing together again, with as much 
delight in each other's society as if no 
cloud had ever fallen between them. 

It was bright morning when Sir 
Timothy quitted that abode of bliss 
where dwelt the idol of his heart — the 
only thought that troubled his perfect 
rapture being as to what interval he 
must allow to elapse before he could 
formally propose to her. 

' And you have really forgiven me ? ' 
These were his last words to her, as he 
pressed her slender fingers in farewell. 
1 I swear to you that I would rather cut 
my tongue out than suffer it to say a 
word which could offend or pain you.' 

Gerty was equal to the occasion. 

1 Do not talk of cutting your tongue 
out, Sir Timothy/ she answered, blushing 
sweetly, 'for then you would never be 
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able to pay any more of those nice com- 
pliments that you so excel in.' 

The feelings with which Sir Timothy 
returned to his rooms may be imagined by 
any person possessing the smallest grain 
of sympathy. His chagrin may equally 
be imagined when, on his arrival home, 
he found waiting for him a telegram sum- 
moning him to the death-bed of General 
Crump, his uncle — an old gentleman be- 
tween whom and himself there had never 
been an atom of love lost. To leave the 
neighbourhood of Gerty, just when the 
fruit of love was beginning to ripen, and 
it only required a bold hand to shake 
the tree for it to fall into his lap — this 
was too cruel. At that moment Sir 
Timothy envied the fairer half of creation 
that form of relief which is known as 
* a good cry. 1 His sex forbade him any 
tenderer consolation than that afforded 
by swearing loud and deep. 
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ciled pair, stole discreetly away, and pre- 
sently had the satisfaction of seeing them 
dancing together again, with as much 
delight in each other's society as if no 
cloud had ever fallen between them. 

It was bright morning when Sir 
Timothy quitted that abode of bliss 
where dwelt the idol of his heart — the 
only thought that troubled his perfect 
rapture being as to what interval he 
must allow to elapse before he could 
formally propose to her. ^^^^^^^_ 

'And you have really forgiven me?' 
These were his last words to her, as he 
pressed her slender fingers in farewell. 
■ | swear to you that 1 would rather cut 
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But before he went he scribbled a hasty 
note to Farquhar, which would serve the 
purpose of letting Gertrude know that 
he had. not quitted her without powerful 
reason, — 

'My dear Farquhar, — A thousand 
thanks for your good offices to-night. 
In five minutes I am off to Scotland. 
My uncle is dying, and I have to go to 
him. — Yours gratefully, T. Jinks.' 




> yf 



* Mr 





CHAPTER III. 



A MANS FIDELITY. 




|T happened that Farquhar and 
Lenore had the drawing-room 
to themselves on the morning 
following that ' little dance/ at which the 
baronet had lost his heart. Mrs Chester, 
prostrated by her duties as hostess, had 
not yet risen. Gertrude, after a late 
breakfast, had retired to her chamber to 
meditate upon Sir Timothy, much com- 
forted by the perusal of that brief note 
which, nominally addressed to another, 
was in reality meant for her edification. 
Mr Chester was looking through his bank- 
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book in a little den at the back of the 
house — by courtesy called his study, and 
which, by the ingenuity of a London 
architect, had been constructed to bear 
as close a resemblance as possible to the 
Black Hole in Calcutta. And so the two 
young people were left in undisturbed 
enjoyment of each others society. 

Bob had been unusually quiet, not to 
say solemn, all the morning. Lenore was 
wondering to herself whether a letter, 
with a foreign post-mark on it, which 
had been forwarded to him that morning, 
could have anything to do with this 
unusual seriousness. For, to do him 
justice, Bob was never in ' doleful dumps ' 
for long without a very good cause. At 
length, after a very long spell of silence, 
she" took advantage of their intimate 
acquaintance to rally him upon his 
taciturnity. 

' Bob, do try and be lively. You look 
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as cheerful as a mute at a funeral. If 
there's anything weighing on your mind, 
confide it to my sympathetic ear, and let 
us be melancholy together.' 

He smiled, but the smile was of the 
very faintest description. 

* I hope there's really nothing the 
matter, old boy/ she said more kindly, 
struck by his woe-begone aspect, which 
her delicate raillery seemed powerless to 
charm away. ' You're not in debt, or — ' 
she was going to say 'in love,' but slid 
away in time from so dangerous a sug- 
gestion, and substituted, 'in a scrape of 
any sort, I hope.' 

' No, thanks ; your fears are ground- 
less,' he answered. 

' Then what are you thinking of, I 
should like to know ? ' 

He leaned his arm over the back of 
her chair, and brought his face round, till 
his eyes were on a level with hers. 
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1 1 was trying to cast your horoscope, 
Lenore/ 

She laughed nervously. 

• What's the use of using such long words, 
Bob ; it's a habit you've got into lately/ 

1 You are not twenty yet/ he pursued, 
not heeding her interruption. ' At the 
most moderate computation, you have got 
many, many years before you. Have you 
ever made up your mind what you are 
going to do with them ? ' 

The question sent a sharp thrill of pain 
through her, like the touch of the finger 
on a still open wound. But she tried to 
speak carelessly. 

'In all probability I shall eat, drink, sleep, 
dance, be merry and sad for the next twenty 
years in much the same fashion as now/ 

1 And have you made up your mind 
that you will face these next twenty years 
always alone ? ' he asked gravely. 

' Yes, ' was the reply, spoken in a voice 
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as grave as his own ; ' that is, if I feel 
always as I do now.' 

He rose, and began to pace the room 
restlessly. 

' You mean to say that you will 
devote your life to a memory — to the 
memory of him ? ' was what he said next. 

This time she returned no answer, but, 
stealing a look at her bowed face, he could 
see that her lip was quivering. It was a 
long time before he spoke again. 

' Has it ever occurred to you that he 
is hardly likely to observe the same 
fidelity, Lenore ? ' 

' It has/ she said, and this time her 
voice was trembling as well as her lip. 
For she knew that, deeply as she had 
suffered in the past, her sorrow's crown of 
sorrow would come with the tidings that 
her lover's heart had passed away to 
another. Whenever she had heard the 
peal of the church bells at Deepdale, she 
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had always shuddered at the sound, for she 
knew that there must dawn a day when 
the wedding bells of Keith Luttrell would 
be ringing their jangling music in her ears. 

' It will come some time/ she went on 
presently, in a calmer tone, * Why should 
I expect him to keep true. I gave him 
up, he did not give up me. I made my 
choice, and my choice was to let him go. 
The same obligation does not weigh upon 
him that weighs upon me/ 

1 There is no obligation in love/ said 
Farquhar, a little bitterly. ' You will keep 
faithful to his memory, not from obliga- 
tion, but because you loved him too well 
to put another in his place. Lenore/ he 
added, with a sudden passion in his voice, 
1 what was the secret of that man's fascina- 
tion over you ? Was it simply what you 
women would call his " beauty " ? ' 

1 How can I tell ? ' she said slowly. 
' How can one ever explain such things ? 
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What do you see in me, that you can- 
not care for another woman ? Is it my 
beauty ? ' with a laugh. 

' I don't think it is that alone ; if you 
were to fall off and become downright 
plain, I should still love you.' 

' " And around the dear ruin, each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still." ' 

quoted Lenore, smiling ; then she added 
seriously, ' Don't let us talk any more of 
this, Bob. You know I do my best not 
to brood, or give way much, but I cannot 
bear to have the old sore ripped up/ 

' I don't want to pain you more than 
I can help, Lenore, but I have a reason 
for talking of it — a reason which you shall 
learn presently,' he answered kindly. ' Do 
you know that you took a view of his 
character strangely at variance with that 
taken by nearly all those who knew him 
— with perhaps the exception of Selina, 
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who saw him, like yourself, through a 
glamour.' 

4 What is it you are driving at by this 
kind of talk ? ' she cried, with a sudden 
anger, and looking at him with flashing 
eyes. ' Let my miserable past sleep in 
peace — such peace as I can find for it. 
Do you think you can cure me of my 
regrets by slandering him yourself, or 
telling me how others slandered him ? ' 

' Call it slander, if you will/ he answered 
firmly, ' but I think you would do well to 
listen to what those who knew him pretty 
well in the world have said of him/ 

'Then, once for all, I will not listen!' 
she exclaimed, more passionately still. 
4 1 will have no blackened and blurred 
image of my lover painted by an unsuc- 
cessful rival. Till to-day I thought you 
were noble and generous ; when you met 
me in the garden the day after he had 
asked me to be his wife, and spoke 
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about it so kindly and gently, I told my- 
self there was not a man in the world 
who could have borne himself more gen- 
erously. I rated you at that moment 
even above him. And now I despise 
you for your meanness as much as I re- 
spected you. We shall never be friends 
again, Robert Farquhar — never/ 

He turned very pale under those bitter 
taunts, flung at him in her reckless pas- 
sion, but no answering wrath blazed up 
to meet and repel her own. He re- 
mained silent for some moments, then 
he said very calmly, — 

4 Facts speak plainer than words. It 
is barely eight months ago since you 
and he parted, is it ? ' 

There was no answer ; her passion was 
still at white-heat. 

* If I were to tell you such a story 
as I am about to tell you now, of 
others/ he went on, with that external 

VOL. 111. D 
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calmness which, in a man of his tem- 
perament, is as deceptive as the bloom- 
ing verdure covering the hidden volcano, 
— ' if I were to tell you the history of a 
man and a woman tenderly attached — 
on her side all the unselfish ardour of a 
first love; of their separation under cir- 
cumstances which left her no choice ; of 
her perhaps not unnatural devotion to 
her lover — a devotion so great that it 
prompted her to taunt and accuse of 
meanness one whose only crime was 
that he loved her too dearly, and would 
have given his life to have secured her 
happiness/ — for a moment his voice fal- 
tered here, — 'if I told you this sorrowful 
and romantic history of others, and added 
that, eight months after their parting, the 
man, the hero of her idolatry, the god of 
her dreams, the lover to whose memory 
she purposed consecrating her life, had 
gone and engaged himself to another 
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woman — what would be your opinion of 
that man, if he bore any other name than 
that of Luttrell ? ' 

Long before he had finished that speech 
she had risen to her feet, and stood con- 
fronting him with cheeks out of which 
the crimson flush of passion had died, 
leaving instead a marble pallor. The 
eyes that, a moment ago, had been lit 
with scorn and anger at the unworthy 
part she had credited him with playing, 
were now lifted to his with that appeal- 
ing, agonised expression which seems to 
deprecate an impending blow. 

* It is false, false/ she murmured bro- 
kenly. 'It is but yesterday we parted, 
that he held me in his arms and kissed 
me for the last time. It will come some 
day, but not yet — not yet — till I can bear 
it better — I was his first true love, he 
told me so a thousand times. He could 
not forget me in such a little time.' Then 
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suddenly she laid a trembling hand upon 
his shoulder. ' Oh, .Robert, say it is 
not true. You have told it to punish 
me for what I said to you just now, 
when you vexed me by sneering at him. 
Is it not so ? ' 

If revenge was sweet to him, assuredly 
he had it now. If she had planted a 
dagger in his heart, the blow he had 
struck her in return was mortal enough. 
But so tender and pitying was his love, 
that the heart which she had wounded so 
cruelly bled to see her anguish. 

1 My poor child,' he said very gently, 
as he drew her to him, folding his 
strong arms tenderly around her drooping 
form, 'it is true. Luttrell is engaged — 
engaged to a woman who, if all reports 
of her be true, is the antipodes to you, 
whose sole recommendation is the money 
she will bring him. If there is any silver 
lining to your cloud, you will find it in 
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the reflection that so fickle a lover would 
have made a sorry husband/ 

She suffered that assertion to pass un- 
challenged now, which, if uttered a moment 
ago, would have caused an irreparable 
breach between them. She was crying 
gently, her head upon his shoulder, whither 
he had drawn it, as he had done many a 
time in their childish days when her little 
heart had sobbed itself out over some 
childish grief. A strange situation — she 
weeping in the arms of one lover over 
the faithlessness of another, and he as 
tender with her as if every tear she shed 
for his rival were not a convincing proof 
of his own powerlessness to console her. 
Other men might have left her alone to 
her grief for one so unworthy ; but faith- 
ful, soft-hearted Bob felt a strange thrill 
of pleasure mingling with the sharper 
sting of pain, in the knowledge that, in 
such a moment, she turned to him as 
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she might have done to a dearly-loved 
brother. 

'He has married for money, then?' 
she said at length, when her quivering 
lips could frame themselves to speak. 
1 It is not so cruel as if he had married 
for love, is it ? ' 

She asked the question with an inno- 
cent ignoring of his own feelings towards 
her, with an unconscious cruelty born of 
her own fierce suffering. And yet, could 
he blame her for clutching desperately 
at the one gleam of consolation that 
brightened the darkness of her life ? 
Could he expect her to see in a flash, 
all that others had seen in the man 
whom she had loved with all the pas- 
sion of a first love ? He answered the 
question from his own heart. Would 
not his own great love have found 
excuses for her, however basely she 
had treated him? Why should he re- 
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proach, as an unworthy weakness, that 
tenacious clinging to her false estimate of 
her idol ? 

He did not answer, because he could 
not. And then, blinded and dazed as she 
was by her own suffering, she read the 
pain in the kind, grave face looking down 
on her, and remembered that, hopeless and 
utterly as she loved Luttrell, so hopelessly 
and utterly did this man love her, 

' Bob, I have been very cruel to you/ 
she said falteringly, and lifting her heavy 
eyes to his. * God knows ! my own sore 
heart ought to teach me to deal tenderly 
with one as sore. I taunted and insulted 
you, and accused you of meanness because 
you spoke of him as any odier man would 
have spoken under the circumstances. 
Forgive me, dear ; I did not know what 
I was saying. I was maddened, beside 
myself/ 

c I know it/ he answered gently. ' Hard 
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words break no bones. I would not have 

said of him what I have done, a week ago. 

I kept my knowledge of his character to 

myself that day at Dacre, because I was 

willing to believe, in spite of all I had 

heard of his entanglements with other 

women, that you had fixed his wandering 

fancy at last — because I thought, if his love 

were only half as true as mine, he could 

never want to break away. And now you 

must see for yourself how lightly he held 

the past Oh, Lenore, Lenore! I would 

forgive harder words than you have spoken 

to me to-day, if I could hope that you 

would be cured — if you could return to 

the merry, heart-whole girl that you were 

before he cast his spells over you,' 

' I shall be cured some day/ she said, 
with a faint, wan smile ; ' but not just yet, 
not just yet. Oh, Bob, I loved him so. 
I am not so blind as you think. I know 
you are a hundred times his superior. 
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You, to whom I never gave a word of 
encouragement or hope, are true to me 
still ; and he whom I worshipped can so 
far forget me as to make love to another 
woman in such a little time/ 

She broke down again into a torrent of 
tears. As a drowning man is said to live 
again through the salient events of his 
life in that one supreme moment of agony 
when the waters are choking him, so in 
this, the moment of a moral death, had 
she lived again through those short-lived 
and exquisite hours of her girlish romance. 
And she knew, in spite of his faithless- 
ness, she had never — not even on the day 
when he had folded her to his breast, and 
pressed his first kiss upon her trembling 
lips — loved him more dearly, more hope- 
lessly than now. 

' Good-bye, Bob, for a little time,' she 
said, when that storm had spent itself, 
holding 6ut her little hand to him. ' I 
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must wrestle it out with myself for a little 
while — to get used to it, you know. And 
then,' in a brave voice, marred now and 
again by a pitiful little break, * I shall put 
it away from me ; and in a month, or two 
months perhaps — who knows ? — I shall be 
quite heart-whole/ 

She was gone, with that brave resolution 
on her lips, leaving Farquhar standing 
alone in the drawing-room, and striving 
to extract what hope he could from her 
last words. 

A few moments later Gertrude joined 
him, fresh from her agreeable meditations 
on Sir Timothy, whose intentions, she 
was sure, had been plainly foreshadowed 
by the despatch of that note, so eloquent 
from its very brevity. 

The baronet had casually let out last 
evening, that amongst his family posses- 
sions was a house in Eaton Square, and 
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Gerty had been occupying the morning 
by conjuring up a vision of herself installed 
as its mistress. In the space of something 
like half-an-hour she had turned out its 
present tenant, furnished it in the most 
modern and recherchd style from garret 
to cellar, and mapped out a programme of 
balls, dinners, and receptions for the first 
year of her wedded life that, if carried out, 
would surely cause poor Sir Timothy to 
have recourse to a mortgagee. And so elated 
had she grown with these and kindred 
speculations, that she felt impelled to seek 
the society of her kind, in order to work 
off some of the high spirits engendered by 
them. 

But even to her not over-acute powers 
of perception, Mr Farquhar's countenance 
did not look like that of a cheerful man. 

* How glum you look,' she cried, in a 
sharp tone of disappointment. ' Have you 
and Lenore been quarrelling, may I ask ? ' 
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' No,' he answered gravely, ' but I have 
been telling her some bad news. I have 
just heard that Luttrell is going to be 
married; 

For a moment Gerty was too astounded 
to speak ; so astounded, indeed, was she 
that for the time she even forgot Sir 
Timothy and his house in Eaton Square. 
Then, when she could find her tongue, 
she expressed her displeasure in language 
more forcible than refined. 

1 The sneak, the miserable sneak! Why, 
it is only eight months since they parted. 
For the sake of decency, he might have 
waited the year. Whom is he going to 
marry ? ' 

c The Honourable Mrs Lionel March/ 
was the answer. 

'And who is the Honourable Mrs 
Lionel March ? ' 

* By her name you would think she was 
a lady, wouldn't you?' replied Farquhar, 
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with a contemptuous laugh. ' As a matter 
of fact, she is nothing of the sort. As Miss 
Lottie Pierrepoint, she was tolerably well 
known as a burlesque actress of no par- 
ticular talent, but with a fine figure, and 
bold blue eyes which she used pretty 
freely at the boxes.' 

* You seem to know so much about them 
— did she ever use them at you ? ' inter- 
rupted Gertrude sharply. 

1 No/ replied Mr Farquhar shortly ; 
' but a man can't be in the world without 
hearing of these things.' 

At this explanation Gerty shook her 
head doubtfully, but he took no heed 
of the action and went on with his 
story. 

1 Two years ago the Honourable Lionel 

March — a decrepit old creature, who had 
.soddened what small amount of brains he 
ever possessed with forty years of hard 
drinking — went to see her in a piece where 
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the costumes were of the scantiest and 
the dialogue of the coarsest/ 

In his indignation, honest Bob had 
forgotten the sex of his auditor, and 
was made aware of his indiscretion by 
Gertrude modestly turning away her 
head. 

• To cut a long story short/ he went on 
hastily, ' this wretched old creature fell in 
love with and married her. Six months 
after their marriage he died, leaving her 
seven thousand a year. This is the lady, 
promoted from the footlights by the caprice 
of a drunken old reprobate, whom Mr 
Luttrell, with a delicacy that does him 
infinite credit, has selected to fill the place 
of Lenore/ 

4 The creature ! ' ejaculated Gerty in 
an accent that cannot be described. 
* Why do they not pass an Act # of 
Parliament to prevent such wretches 
being married out of their own class ? * 
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she added, with the liberality of her 
sex. ' Is she handsome ? ' 

' She has been thought so by a good 
many.' And there was a ring of in- 
finite scorn in his tone as he contrasted 
in his own mind the delicate, refined 
loveliness of Lenore, with the coarse, 
bold beauty of the girl called Lottie 
Pierrepoint, and wondered how any man 
in his senses could 'stoop from that 
to this/ even although he should gain 
seven thousand a - year by the ex- 
change, 

1 But surely she is not received iq 
any sort of society ? ' 

Farquhar shrugged his shoulders. * I 
don't suppose exclusive people cultivate 
her acquaintance. But she has a handle 
to her name, and plenty of money ; so 
I have no doubt there are plenty who 
forget what she was, in consideration of 
yrhat she is.' 
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* And Lenore knows of all this ? ' asked 
Gertrude presently. 

1 Not quite all. She does not, for 
example, know of the origin of the lady 
who has taken her place in Mr Lut- 
trell's affections. Neither does she know, 
poor child— nor, for the matter of that, 
need she ever know — that he was an 
old friend of hers.' 

1 An old friend of hers ! 9 almost 
screamed Gerty, in her mingled wrath 
and horror. ' Do you mean to tell me 
that our presence has been polluted by a 
man who was an old friend of a burlesque 
actress who wore a — a scanty costume ? ' 

Even Farquhar, much as he despised 
Luttrell, thought this horror was a little 
1 too- too/ 

* My dear girl, if you put on your black 
list every man who had known one or 
more of these charming young ladies, your 
circle would be extremely limited.' 
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This announcement caused her deep 
reflection, for it was a very long time 
before she opened her lips again. 

1 Bob,' she said at length, in a coax- 
ing tone, 'you and I have always been 
very good friends, have we not?' 

' I think so/ answered the kindly 
Bob ; ' and I trust, Gerty, that our friend- 
ship will continue to flourish like a young 
bay-tree.' 

4 Then will you give a candid answer 
to a question I am going to ask you ? ' 

' Most certainly, if it is in my power 
to do so.' - 

There was a strange blushing and 
stammering about Gertrude when she 
next spoke. 

I Do you — do you think that Sir 
Timothy Jinks is, or ever has been, 
friendly with any of these creatures ? ' 

I I have never heard so, and we may 
take it that a man should be considered 
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innocent until he has been proved 
guilty.' 

Gertrude drew a sigh of relief. 

' I am glad to hear it/ she said, in a 
firm voice, ' for if he had been, I would 
never have opened my lips to him again.' 




CHAPTER IV. 



MRS CHESTER IS ENVIOUS. 




WISH we knew what has be- 
come of the Partlets, if only 
out of curiosity/ observed 
Gertrude one day. 

She had not to wait long for the ful- 
filment of her aspiration, for in the course 
of a few days the post brought a very 
friendly epistle from Mrs Partlet to her 
sister. In it she said that they were com- 
ing to London immediately for the remain- 
der of the season, and if, as she expected, 
the Chesters would be there, she hoped 
they would see much of each other. 
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The letter concluded with the important 
news that both Selina and Gwendolen 
were engaged, the former to a Lord 
Waverley, the latter to her distant re- 
lative, Sir Reginald Dacre, the inheritor 
of Sir Herberts title and estates — a 
gentleman some ten years older than 
Gwendolen, who had passed his time 
abroad in the diplomatic service, and 
whom his predecessor in the baronetcy 
had hated with peculiar fervour, from 
no other reason probably than because 
he would some day be his successor. 

It would seem on the surface that 
so friendly a letter, from a relative 
between whom and herself there had 
for years existed a kind of tacit 
estrangement, ought to have put Mrs 
Chester in good spirits. To a Christian 
mind and spirit, burying the hatchet 
ought to be a friendly operation. But 
it had quite a contrary effect. In fact, 
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it seemed to be the proverbial last straw, 
for the fortitude which had sustained 
her under so much misfortune and dis- 
appointment, gave way entirely after she 
had possessed herself of its contents, 
and she wept bitterly. 

' It is easy to see to what we owe 
this condescension,' she said, when her 
emotion had somewhat subsided. ' She 
thought it would be a fine triumph to 
let me know how well her girls had 
done.' 

This was Mrs Chester's explanation. 
Let us hope it was far from being a 
true one, and only owed its birth to 
her jaundiced condition of mind at the 
time. No rivalry can well be keener 
than that between the mothers of mar- 
riageable daughters. If it be true, as 
Rochefoucauld observes, that there is 
something not absolutely displeasing to 
us in the misfortunes of our best friends 
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there must be something the reverse 
of pleasing to us in our friends' successes, 
especially when they happen to be of a 
kind which we have ourselves coveted. 

' The world is full of injustice ! ' cried 
the irate lady. 'Some people are born 
to be unlucky. I have more sense, 
more tact in my little finger than she 
has in her whole body, and yet I am 
nowhere in the race. She can get a 
lord and a baronet for her girls — girls, 
too, without the faintest pretensions to 
beauty. And mine* — here she wept 
again — * their fate is too sad to think 
of. Katie married to a nobody ; Lenore 
utterly indifferent as to whether she 
settles or not ; and Gerty — the only 
one who seems to have a bit of my 
common-sense — ' 

Here her tears choked her, and so 
prevented further speech. 

' Pray be reasonable, my . dear/ en- 
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treated Mr Chester, of the tranquil 
mind and philosophical spirit. 

1 Pray look at things in their right light. 
Selina and Gwen have seventy thousand 
apiece. If they were as ugly as the Hot- 
tentot Venus — whereas, to an impartial 
observer like myself, they are very 
decent-looking girls — they would make 
good matches with that gilding. You 
can't compare the chances of our girls, 
without a rap, to theirs. It is absurd.' 

1 They might have done better/ sobbed 
his wife. 

' Hardly, under the circumstances. 
Chumleigh is not all that we could wish 
him in the point of family — I will even 
go so far as to admit that I would my- 
self be glad if he got his clothes better 
made — but still he is a good fellow, and 
makes the girl happy. She might have 
got hold of a lord who would have made 
her very miserable/ 
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At this point Mrs Chester began to dry 
her eyes and prepare herself for battle. 

Mr Chester resumed his discourse, in 
blessed obliviousness. 

'And as for Gerty, unless I'm very 
much out, young Jinks means business. 
If that comes off, as I expect, you will 
then have a baronet for a baronet. And 
considering that they're a hundred and 
forty thousand ahead of us, without taking 
into account what the old lady will leave 
them by-and-by, you may let them score 
with the lord/ 

* Jinks is a decent young fellow enough, 
but you talk as if all baronets were alike/ 
retorted Mrs Chester. l Reginald Dacre 
has a larger rent-roll than many a peer, 
and is a man of mark to boot — a man 
who has distinguished himself in the ser- 
vice of his country, and will yet distin- 
guish himself further.' 

1 1 shouldn't like Gerty to marry a 
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man of mark/ said the obstinate father. 
1 She is a girl of spirit, a girl who would 
be miserable unless she had her own 
way. Men of mark have a knack of not 
allowing their wives to have their own 
way. Jinks will suit her to a nicety ; 
she'll be master and mistress too. She 
resembles you. Think, my dear, how 
wretched you would have been if you 
had married a man who insisted on 
reducing you to your proper level in 
the scale of creation/ he concluded, with 
a quiet chuckle. 

His wife rose and faced him with 
flashing eyes. 

1 Mr Chester, you were always a very 
foolish man/ she said bitterly, ' but of late 
your remarks have appeared to me to in- 
dicate something beyond mere foolishness ; 
I believe your brain must be softening/ 

He was so used to her taunts, so 
accustomed to be reminded of his de- 
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ficiencies, mental and moral, whenever 
he ventured to differ from her on the 
most trivial subject, that he no longer 
took the trouble to resent her rudeness. 
He answered her as calmly as if she 
had been paying him a compliment. 

' It is quite possible. If so, the only 
chance of my recovery lies in being at 
once removed from the care of a too 
polite and affectionate wife.' 

The Partlets came to London, and 
the two families met with every appear- 
ance of cordiality. To add to their 
offences, they had hired a furnished 
house in Park Lane itself, in order that 
the weddings might be celebrated with 
becoming splendour ; while Mrs Chester 
and her daughters dragged out their ob- 
scure existence in a back street off the 
same locality. It seemed, to this unfor- 
tunate lady as if she were, so to speak, 
being dragged at the triumphal car of 
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her relative. But still she was not the 
woman to bare her festering wounds to 
that relative's gaze. So she smiled her 
sweetest, and kissed Mrs Partlet and 
the girls with unusual fervour, and con- 
gratulated them on their engagements, 
and protested that she herself was com- 
pletely knocked up by the gaieties in 
which she had taken part. In such de- 
cent fashion do we drape our sufferings 
in this nineteenth century of artifice and 
dissimulation ! 

The first meeting between Lenore and 
her cousins was attended with just a 
little embarrassment — as was natural, con- 
sidering the circumstances under which 
they had parted at Dacre. But it soon 
wore off amid their feminine chat about 
the season and the fashions, and the 
other thousand and one things that 
women find to talk about when they get 
together. If Gwendolen had not alto- 
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gether forgotten the unresponsive Sir 
Timothy, any more than her sister had 
quite forgotten the seductive Luttrell, 
they seemed to bear no malice to the 
girl who had ousted them with both 
those gentlemen. And Lenore was quite 
willing to accept the olive branch held 
out so frankly. 

Later on, at Mrs Partlet's house, Sir 
Reginald Dacre.and Lord Waverley were 
beheld in the flesh. Sir Reginald was 
a large man, with a commanding pre- 
sence, and somewhat courtly and cere- 
monious manners, as befitted one who 
had passed his life in diplomacy. Lord 
Waverley was very small, about up to 
Selina's shoulder, with light-blue eyes, 
and a very pale complexion that sug- 
gested he sat up ' o' nights ' to acquire 
knowledge. He had written a learned 
work on the constitution of various 
states, and was looked upon as a rising 
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man (intellectually) by those who were 
of his own way of political thinking. 

Gertrude did not think much of either 
of these gentlemen. ' They belong to 
the serious classes, to the sort of men 
who have a mission to fulfil/ she said 
confidentially to Lenore. ' A man or 
woman with a mission is as unamusing 
as a novel with a purpose. The only 
true mission in life is to enjoy oneself 
while one has youth and health. Of 
course, its a good thing to be a vis- 
countess/ she added, more thoughtfully ; 
' and if such a chance came in one's 
way, one couldn't afford to be too par- 
ticular. But that Waverley is a dread- 
fully washed-out little creature ; I should 
think Selina must be really ashamed of 
him in her heart/ 

In spite of the various drawbacks, 
the apparently friendly relations between 
the two families gained such depth and 
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strength by further intercourse that Gwen- 
dolen invited Lenore and Gerty to be 
her bridesmaids, an honour which they 
accepted with alacrity. 

* There's one good thing about your 
marriage/ Lenore said to the bride- 
elect one day ; ' you will feel quite at 
home when you go back to Dacre 
Court.' 

But Gwendolen shook her head sadly. 

^^ < 

1 Don't talk of that place as home, 
Lenore. It was purgatory, nothing less. 
I know Uncle Herbert's ghost will haunt 
every room. In the dead of the night 
I shall see it standing by my bedside, 
and hear his awful chuckle as it asks 
me to fetch his snuff-box.' 

* Oh, come, you mustn't take such a 
desponding view as that of it,' said the 
other cheerfully. * Your bondage might 
have been longer; and you had your 
reward for it, you know.' 
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But Gwendolen shook her head still 
more decidedly. 

1 No money could repay us for what 
we suffered, Lenore. You can never 
know what he was to us, how he stabbed 
us daily, hourly, with his cruel sarcasms.' 
The tears were in her eyes as she spoke. 
1 We can never be the same girls we 
were when we first went there. He com- 
pletely murdered our youth/ 

This time it was Lenore's turn to sigh. 
A week or two ago and she could have 
said, 'He murdered my youth too.' But 
since the day when Farquhar had told 
her the story of her lover's faithlessness 
she had begun to see Sir Herbert's cruelty 
in a different light. 

* But I don't suppose we shall be there 
very, long/ resumed Gwendolen, in a 
brisker tone. ' I expect Reginald will 
get the first vacant ambassadorship now. 
The Government simply can't get on 
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without him. There are certain phases 
of European politics which no man in the 
service understands like him. At Berlin 
they miss him terribly/ 

' Dear me ! ' said Lenore, in a respect- 
ful voice. She had had no idea that 
Sir Reginald was so important a person- 
age. According to his betrothed, his 
departure had created consternation in 
courts and cabinets. It certainly did 
strike Lenore, being gifted with a faculty 
for contrasts, that Gwendolen had aimed 
high in her second love-affair — the intel- 
lectual distance between Sir Timothy and 
Sir Reginald being vast indeed. Sir 
Reginald was missed by kings and am- 
bassadors. The only person besides 
Gertrude who would miss Sir Timothy 
would be, in all probability, his tailor. 
Oh, the difference between man and man 
in this world of ours ! 

Gwendolen seemed genuinely fond and 
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proud of her betrothed — as was but natu- 
ral, seeing he possessed in an eminent 
degree those advantages of person and 
mind which readily command a woman's 
admiration. On the other hand, Selina's 
treatment of her viscount was not marked 
by much lover-like enthusiasm. Lenore 
made up her mind that it was simply 
a marriage of convenience on her part. 
She could not help wondering at the 
same time if her cousin's love for Lut- 
trel had really spoiled her life. That 
name had never been mentioned between 
them ; but one day, when they were 
standing together apart from the others 
in the drawing - room, Selina broached 
the subject with the following abrupt 
question, — 

' Keith Luttrell was not a man worth 
quarrelling about, was he ? ' 

' Hardly any man is worth that,' 
answered Lenore, in a low voice. She 
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had upbraided him in her own heart, 
but it pained her to hear him spoken 
of so contemptuously, even by a woman 
who perhaps had as good a right to do 
so as herself. 

'You never believed that there had 
been anything between us ? You fancied 
the wish was father to the thought ? ' 

Lenore coloured. She remembered the 
jesting way in which Luttrell had said 
that if it came to a question of losing his 
head or marrying Selina, he would choose 
the latter alternative. 

' He denied it to me when I taxed 
him with it/ she answered. 

Her cousin's lip curled scornfully. 

' I suppose so. I know him so well 
that I can imagine him making a good 
joke out of the idea. It was his way. 
He did not mean to be deliberately 
false, but falsehood was inextricably 
woven with his character. We were 
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never solemnly engaged ' — with a hard 
smile — ' because we both knew Uncle Her- 
bert would never have given his consent. 
But I have some letters of his which I 
shall destroy on my marriage. I will 
show them to you before I burn them, 
and I think they will prove to you that 
we were more than friends.' 

Lenore made no answer, only turned a 
little paler. It seemed that her idol was 
falling lower and lower every day. 

' I wonder what was the charm in 
him ? ' continued Selina, in a musing 
tone. ' I suppose there was something 
that appealed to the sense of romance, 
inherent in every woman.' 

She gazed across at her pale little 
nobleman, who was expounding to his 
future mother-in-law the constitution of 
the Sandwich Islands, and sighed. Poor 
Lord Waverley! with his diminutive 
stature and pale blue eyes. The most 
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tender-hearted woman could find nothing 
suggestive of romance about him. 

* It is the fate of men like Luttrell to 
be loved too well/ continued Selina, 
withdrawing her gaze from her betrothed. 
' They go on breaking, or doing their 
best to break, heart after heart in their 
careless passage through life, and yet 
they can always find women to love and 
trust them. Good men die daily, alone 
and untended, and rest in unvisited tombs. 
Men like him have their deathbeds made 
easy by loving hands, and at the last 
even their victims will strew flowers on 
their graves.' 

She spoke in a tone of deep feeling, 
quite foreign in Lenore's experience of 
her. She felt remorseful at ever having 
made a jest of the jealousy of this girl, 
who, if what she alleged were true, had 
fed her love upon something more sub- 
stantial than her own dreams. 
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' You are cured now, I hope ? ' asked 
Selina, after a pause. ' You regret as 
much as I do that you ever condescended 
to feed his vanity by becoming the rival 
of a burlesque actress/ 

' I think I am/ answered Lenore, in a 
low voice. 

'And so we can be friends over our 
common secret of having loved a man 
who was unworthy. If you had married 
him, I suppose I should have hated yoji 
as I did when he forsook me for you\ 
at Dacre. Now, we can leave him to 
his actress. She was his first love, I 
daresay, although it is hardly likely she 
will be his last. One thing is certain — 
she will suit him better than you or I 
in the long-run/ concluded Selina scorn- 
fully, as she turned to cross over to 
Lord Waverley, whose pale blue eyes 
lighted up with pleasure at her ap- 
proach. 
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Gwendolen's wedding took place at the 
end of June, and was a most imposing 
ceremony. A bishop, a distant con- 
nection of the bridegroom's, tied the nup- 
tial knot — a prelate with such an awful 
air of dignity and command, that even 
Miss Gertrude, usually no respecter of 
persons, felt her usual pertness and self- 
complacency vanish into most maidenly 
meekness in his neighbourhood. 

'I felt, like a fool when he spoke to 
me/ she subsequently confessed to Lenore. 
4 And I'm sure I don't know why ; for 
he looked an awful old guy with those 
gaiters. They say the lower classes are 
dreadfully afraid of a policeman. I sup- 
pose a bishop is a kind of moral policeman/ 

Mrs Chester alone at that wedding 
feast hid an aching heart behind the 
stereotyped smiling front which society 
exacts on such festive occasions. How 
could she feel a proper gaiety in assisting 
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at the triumph of a rival and successful 
match - maker ? One daughter married 
to-day, the other daughter going to be 
married very soon, while her girls sat 
at the board un mated, and — worse still — 
with no definite promise of being mated ! 
Even if, by a miracle, she should get 
husbands for them before the close of the 
season, she did not see her way to procur- 
ing the services of a bishop. Luck, sheer 
luck, she told herself. With her sister, 
bishops would always spring up, as at the 
bidding of an enchanter's wand. For her 
and hers, the snuffy old rector at Deep- 
dale would alone be forthcoming. 

As they were leaving, Selina slipped 
a packet into Lenore's hand. 

' Those are some of the letters/ she said. 
I lend them you not because I want to 
convince you, but because I think they 
will help to cure you, if you are not 
cured already/ 
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When Lenore reached her own room, 
she untied the packet with eager, trem- 
bling fingers, and read the half-dozen letters 
it contained. A vein of tenderness ran 
through them all ; they could only come 
under the definition of love-letters, and 
clearly showed the feelings of the writer 
at the time. She put them back, her lip 
quivering a little, and her heart beating 
painfully ; but as she did so, she felt that 
their perusal had helped greatly towards 
her cure. She thought less of the fact 
of his having cared for Selina than of 
the careless, heartless way in which he 
had spoken of her on that day when he 
had denied the existence of any passages 
between them. 

She conjured up a vision of her future 
as his wife, when some newer if not 
fairer face would have lured him on to a 
fresh worship, when the toy ' so fiercely 
sought* would have lost its charm by 
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being caught. And what she saw was 
this : a neglected home, unlighted by love, 
straitened means and discomfort, children 
whom she could not teach heartily to 
respect their father — two lives drifting 
hopelessly asunder, and wrecked on the 
rock of falsehood and distrust. And as 
she shut her eyes upon that painful vision, 
she recalled the words which her grim 
old uncle had addressed to her in his 
last letter — words which then had seemed 
to mock her anguish, but which, read 
by the fuller light of experience, seemed 
prophetically true. 




CHAPTER V. 



SIR TIMOTHYS COURTING. 




IR TIMOTHY was detained in 

i 

Scotland over a month, and, as 
he naively expressed himself on 
his return, ' all to no purpose/ since 
General Crump got well again. The end 
of a fortnights sojourn in town saw him 
the accepted suitor of the youngest Miss 
Chester. 

A few days after this happy event, her 
father let fall a thunderbolt in the midst 
of his astonished family, in the shape of 
a peremptory order to pack up and re- 
turn to Deepdale without any unnecessary 
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delay. Lenore did not care two pins 
whether they went or stayed. Not so 
her mother and Gertrude; their lamen- 
tations over such barbarity were loud and 
shrill. 

In the first moments of her wrath 
Mrs Chester fell back upon her old cry, 
oblivious of what the last few days had 
brought forth, — 

' How are the girls to get husbands ? ' 

' Two of them have got husbands/ an- 
swered her husband quietly, ' or shortly 
will have. As for Lenore ' — he turned 
a softened look upon the girl, and ad- 
dressed her kindly — ' you don't want a 
husband just yet, do you, my dear ? ' 

' No/ she said, with just a little pain- 
ful beating of the heart. 

Gertrude drew herself up with all the 
dignity of a young lady who had been 
engaged five days, and put the following 
pertinent question, — 
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1 What is Sir Timothy to do without me t ' 
What am / to do without Sir Timothy ? ' 

' You can leave him a lock of your 
hair to console him/ was the unfeeling 
answer. • Or, better still, he can come 
to Deepdale too. It will be very much 
cheaper than stopping here overrunning 
the constable. You will please to under- 
stand that I mean what I say. I'm not 
going to founder again on the rock that 
wrecked me before. I haven't been going 
into accounts in that stuffy little den for 
nothing. Little dances and little dinners 
are well enough for rich people ; but we're 
not rich, only decently off. So back to 
Deepdale we go.' 

And his manner was such as to con- 
vince them that there would be no appeal 
against this decision. In vain did Ger- 
trude ask him, with tears in her eyes, 
how it was possible for a man of Sir 
Timothy's calibre to amuse himself in 
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the country in the summer. Mr Chester 
answered roughly that the baronet might 
amuse himself as best he could — it was 
no affair of his. 

But when she conveyed the awful in- 
telligence to her lover, he did not seem 
in the least disconcerted. He waxed quite 
poetical in his expressions of contentment. 

' Wherever you are, my darling, there 
will be Paradise to me/ he murmured 
softly. 

And in truth, at that time, he was in 
such an idiotic condition that he would 
have been happy with her if they had 
been compelled to pass a week in a coal- 
mine. Gertrude was not so far gone as 
to fully reciprocate these sentiments, but 
of course she kept this to herself. She 
was just a little afraid that he would 
prove rather heavy on hand in the close 
quarters of a country house, and she 
wept bitterly as the carriage conveyed 
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them from the dingy house in the narrow 
street. She felt that her occupation was 
gone. 

As soon as they were fairly settled at 
Deepdale, Sir Timothy came to console 
her. He was an ardent lover, but to a 
young person of her temperament there 
is a monotony about love-making. Cast- 
ing about in her brain as to how she 
might vary the programme, it occurred 
to her that the baronet was somewhat 
deficient in the graces of the mind, which 
deficiency was not to be wondered at in 
a gentleman who had devoted all his 
energies to the adornment of his person. 
She would put him through a course of 
polite literature. 

' I don't think you have read much 
poetry, Timothy ? ' she observed to him 
one day. € By the way, the only thing* 
about you I am not fond of is your 
name.' 
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1 I quite agree with you — it's very 
hideous/ replied this affable creature ; but, 
you see, it has been in the family for 
generations.' 

' You hadn't any nickname at school, 
I suppose, that I could call you by for a 

change now and then ? ' 

» 

' Oh yes ; I had two,' rejoined Sir 
Timothy with alacrity ; ' but I'm afraid 
you wouldn't find any improvement in 
them. The fellows used to call me 
" Puffy " and " Codfish." ' 

'No, I don't see that I could call you 
either. Well, as I was observing just 
now, I don't think you have read much 
poetry ? ' 

' I haven't,' he admitted candidly. 
* Never cared much for it, to tell you 
the truth. I like some of the " Ingoldsby 
Legends," and some of the parodies of 
that fellow Calverley — do you know any 
of them ? There's one thing of his about 
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an organ - grinder ; it's awfully good. 
One of the verses runs something like 
this, — 

" Organ-grinder, as thou grindest ; 
Unprofaned by grasp of man, 
Maidens speed thy simple orgies, 
Betsy Jane with Betsy Ann. " ' 

* Sounds to me rather low/ said Ger- 
trude. ' I was going to propose that we 
should go through a course of reading 
together. Suppose we begin with Tenny- 
son — everybody is supposed to know 
Tennyson.' 

' Certainly, my darling, if you like,' 
responded the ever good-natured Sir 
Timothy. 'You do the reading, I'll do 
the listening. We'll get through all the 
poets in time, if this fine weather lasts. 
I only stipulate for one thing, that I may 
smoke. Smoke will clear my brain, you 
know. Because I'm told some of this 
poetry is terrible hard stuff to understand 
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— that some of the fellows who write it 
don't quite know what they're driving 
at themselves.! 

Gertrude opened the campaign on the 
following day with ' Locksley Hall.' It 
was an al fresco reading : she sat upon 
a rustic bench, looking divine ; he re- 
clined on the sward at her feet, feasting 
his eyes upon her beauty. He had taken 
care to bring with him a cigar-case full 
of cigars, and smoked unremittingly. 
Gerty read with taste and emphasis, and 
Sir Timothy revelled in the music of her 
voice. All the same, he yawned a good 
deal during the performance, and was no 
better disposed towards poets and poetry 
at the end than he had been at the be- 
ginning. Something of this she per- 
ceived, and attempted to lead him to 
nobler thoughts. 

'You are wanting in sentiment, I fear, 
Timothy/ she said a little severely. 

VOL. III. G 
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Haven't you felt what I have been 
reading ? ' 

He would have given much to have 
felt genuinely moved, to please her, but 
it was no use pretending, so he only 
smiled feebly. He thought her as clever 
as beautiful, which was of course a mis- 
take ; for, in spite of a certain worldly 
sharpness, Gerty's soul was as shallow 
as a wine-glass. But Sir Timothy was 
not the man to perceive this. 

I Can you not throw yourself into the 
situation ? ' she asked rather irritably. 
* Supposing I jilted you, and married 
another man, what would be your feel- 
ings towards him ? ' 

This was an argumentum ad hominem 
which roused the baronet at once from 
his apathy. 

I I should want to punch his head/ he 
said very decidedly. 

Gertrude closed the book with a ges- 
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ture of despair. It was a poor beginning, 
she told herself. Sir Timothy perceived 
that her abrupt action denoted displeasure, 
and hastened to propitiate her. 

' I'm young at it yet/ he said depre- 
catingly. ' I suppose the taste for it will 
come after a little while. When I get 
used to their lingo, I daresay I shall 
like it.' 

Let nobody think this an exaggeration. 
The worthy baronet was the descendant 
of a hard-riding, sport-loving family, whose 
time had been so fully taken up with the 
destruction of their winged and four-footed 
inferiors in the scale of creation, as to 
leave them no leisure for the acquire- 
ment of polite learning. Sir Timothy 
himself was a gentleman who loved the 
open air — who hunted and shot with un- 
flagging zeal in the seasons devoted to 
these pastimes, and when there were no 
pheasants to pop at, no foxes to run for 
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his amusement, exhibited his splendidly- 
attired person in the ' Row/ and at all 
Other haunts of the fashionable world. 
In brief, he was a good-natured, simple- 
minded Philistine, and would, I fear, have 
rejoiced exceedingly in the ungodly sport 
of ' making hay ' in the rooms of an 
' aesthete,' had his lot been cast in these 
days of the lily and the sunflower. 

But Gertrude persevered in her noble 
mission of cultivating his intellect. She 
told herself that now was her only chance. 
If he could not be got to admire poetry 
in these, the days of their romance, small 
hope of his conversion afterwards. By 
the end of the week they had got through 
a considerable course of Tennyson, and 
she was delighted to observe that, during 
the latter portion of their readings, he 
was pleased to wag his head now and 
again in gracious approval of such senti- 
ments of the laureate as commended 
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themselves especially to his taste and 
judgment. Having succeeded beyond 
her expectations with Tennyson, she fixed 
upon Wordsworth for the next essay. 

But, from the beginning, Sir Timothy 
never got on friendly terms with that 
bard. In vain did Gerty exhaust all 
the arts of elocution, in the hope of 
winning her listener's admiration. She 
read ' We are Seven ' — Sir Timothy com-> 
prehended not. She read him the story 
of Lucy — Sir Timothy was heard to 
growl that he could write as good stuff as 
that himself after a week's practice. Then 
she tried him with ' Peter Bell,' dwelling 
with peculiar emphasis upon the well- 
known lines — » 

4 A primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And nothing more.' 

And here Sir Timothys wrath fairly 
boiled over. He had endured much at 
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the hands of the muse, but this last 
absurdity was the straw that broke the 
back of his endurance. 

4 What the deuce else should it be ? ' 
he almost shouted, in his indignation. 
4 What would you make of it ? ' 

Gertrude was certainly a little put 
about by the abrupt question. In her 
soul, she cared as little for poetry as 
her lover, and only read it because she 
believed a little mental cultivation was 
an agreeable adjunct to beauty. But 
then she possessed to perfection the 
feminine art of dissembling — an art lack- 
ing in honest Sir Timothy. 

' Ahem ! ' she said, clearing her throat, 
' to the poetical mind things are not merely 
what they seem ; they are symbolical of — 
of other things, you know.' 

' What do you make out of a yellow 
primrose more than any other fellow?' 
repeated Sir Timothy doggedly. 
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* Much that I could not explain,' replied 
Gertrude, with unblushing assurance, hav* 
ing fully set her wits .in order. ' I cannot 
explain, for the simple reason that I lack 
the gift of expression. The poet explains ; 
I can only feel! she concluded grandly. 

Sir Timothy was floored by her elo- 
quence. He shook his head sadly, and, 
for the first time in his gay career, ex- 
perienced a sense of dissatisfaction with 
his understanding. 

' If you feel it, as you say, there must 
be something in what the fellow says/ 
he remarked. 4 Gerty, you're a mon- 
strous clever girl, there's not a doubt of 
that. I wish I were more worthy of 
you, my darling,' he added pathetically. 

She was so pleased with this, as we 
all are when complimented upon the pos- 
session of qualities that are conspicuously 
absent from our organisation, that she let 
him off Wordsworth for the rest of the 
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day, and proposed that they should saunter 
about instead. 

4 There is one thing I want you to pro- 
mise me, Timothy/ said this passionate 
admirer of idyllic poetry presently, 'and 
that is, that when we are married, we will 
never pass a day out of London in the 
season. Tell me truly — you needn't be 
afraid of my thinking you don't love me 
— is not this life awfully slow ? ' 

'It is not vivacious/ replied Sir Timothy 
cautiously. He looked long and intently 
at the lovely scene behind them — they 
were standing by the cliff wall when they 
spoke. ' One tree is so awfully like 
another tree, isn't it ? ' He turned round 
and contemplated steadily the rippling 
waves that broke, musically murmuring, 
on the sands below them. 'Can't think 
what people can find in the sea, to go 
into raptures over it. I had a cousin 
who used to be always singing, "What 
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are the wild waves saying ? " I never 
heard 'em say anything when I was 
present, did you ? Give me life ! ' 

4 So say 1/ cried Gerty, with a sudden 
enthusiasm that her poetical readings had 
certainly never evoked. ' Oh, the delights 
of London ! The crowds of well-dressed 
people, the gaiety, the noise, the rattle' 
— here, in her fervour, she clasped the 
volume of Wordsworth affectionately to 
her bosom — ' the dust, even the very 
smoke and smuts, I love them all. I 
would sooner live in a garret in London 
than in a palace in the country.' 

1 Always excepting in the shooting and 
hunting seasons,' put in the mild voice of 
her betrothed. 

1 Oh, of course ; I know you men 
couldn't live without killing something. 
But then, we shall always have the 
house filled with nice people, shall we 
not ? ' she asked persuasively. 
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' Certainly, my darling. Invite the 
world and his wife, if they will come/ 
said he, with unabated cheerfulness. 

Gertrude looked at him for some time 
with a thoughtful air. 

'Timothy/ she said at length, frankly, 
' you are a dear ; I repeat it — a dear / ' 

A beaming smile overspread the baro- 
net's face ; he felt in the seventh heaven 
of bliss as she proceeded in her praises. 

'Some women like handsome men; 
some clever men. You are not hand- 
some, Timothy, and I fear you are not 
clever/ 

He shook his head here, and heaved 
a mournful sigh. 

' But you are all that I desire, and 
I believe there are hundreds of women 
in the world who will envy me my 
husband/ 

Now, Sir Timothy was, to do him jus- 
tice, a modest young man, and had never 
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entertained a high opinion of himself. It 
was little to be wondered at, therefore, 
when a splendid creature like Gertrude 
paid him such high compliments, if he 
felt somewhat overwhelmed. For some 
moments he could not speak at all, and 
when he did, it was to assure her, in a 
voice broken with emotion, that he was 
not half good enough for her — 'pon his 
honour, he wasn't. 

While this mutually appreciative pair 
were thus chasing away the time in 
amorous dalliance, Lenore was passing 
through, perhaps, the gloomiest period of 
her life. In this quiet country home 
she had little else to employ her thoughts 
save her own affairs. Luttrell's easy for- 
getfulness of her — this was naturally the 
theme to which they turned with ever- 
recurring frequency. Looking back is 
generally considered to be a profitless 
occupation, but in her case looking for- 
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ward seemed hardly more agreeable. All 
the other members of her family ' were 
happy : Katie absorbed in her husband 
and the pleasant duties of her married 
life ; Gertrude contemplating the magnifi- 
cence of her state as Lady Jinks, with 
a spouse who would deny her no reason- 
able gratification. To her alone had 
Fate proved unkind. To all save her 
there was a present of content, a future 
of promise. 

Had the lips of a thousand others de- 
famed him, she would * have fled the un- 
welcome story/ and still kept his image 
on the high pedestal where she had first 
placed it. But she could not resist the 
evidence of plain facts ; she could not 
fail to read in his character something 
of that which others less blind than her- 
self had always read. One of the bit- 
terest moments in a loving woman's life 
is that in which there is borne home to 
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her the irresistible conviction that the 
man on whom she has lavished her whole 
heart's love, is no longer worthy of the 
faith she reposed in him. Such a con- 
viction was being borne home to her 
now. 

She had not expected him to keep true 
to her memory for ever ; that was too 
much to expect of any man, much less 
of a man whom she had deliberately re- 
nounced for the sake of others. She felt 
that there must come a day when he 
would snap the last link that bound 
him to the past, and contract new ties. 
Why not ? In spite of the pain that 
day would bring her, she was sure that 
she would have been unselfish enough to 
pray for his happiness, even amid her 
tears, and invoke a blessing on his mar- 
ried life. But, at least, he might have 
buried the old love with less indecent 
haste ; might, at least, have given time for 
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the flowers which he strewed over its 
grave, to wither. 

Could it be true, what more than one 
cynic of her own sex had said or written, 
that constancy was a virtue unknown to 
the other ? Here was Sir Timothy ! A 
few months ago and he had followed her 
about like her shadow, had only been 
prevented from offering himself by the 
favour which she had shown to his rival. 
And now he hardly looked at her, unless 
to compare her unfavourably with Ger- 
trude. They were all alike, she began 
to tell herself bitterly, with perhaps the 
exception of Robert Farquhar. Yes, that 
true heart had clung to her through all, 
and was hers still. 

The summer passed away, and London 
began to empty itself into the country. 
Country houses began to fill with eager 
sportsmen, and youthful maidens intent 
upon a nobler, but none the less deadly 
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game. The change of season, how- 
ever, made little change in the habits 
of Deepdale. Mr Chester set his face 
sternly against any but the most inexpen- 
sive gaiety. Now and then there was a 
dinner party, a guest or two invited for 
a few days to help Sir Timothy and him- 
self in slaughtering the birds, but no con- 
tinuous festivity. Gertrude looked for- 
ward with undisguised eagerness to her 
wedding day, since it would mark the 
period in which she would begin ' to live/ 
in the true sense of the word, as under- 
stood in her philosophy. 

On one bright autumn morning, Lenore 
was standing by her old post at the cliff 
wall, idly watching the white-winged ships 
sailing along. For the first time in her 
life she was conscious of a vague unrest, 
which made her dissatisfied even with the 
dear old home she had loved so dearly, 
made her turn a listless eye upon the 
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thousand beauties of sea and earth and 
sky, which had ever moved her to ad- 
miration. She found herself wishing that 
she were on board one of those ships that 
went gliding past her, and bound for 
some far-off place, some ' summer isle of 
Eden,' where she might forget all the 
painful associations of the past. And 
then, by some curious and not easily- 
explained transition of ideas, her thoughts 
recurred to Bob Farquhar, and almost 
unconsciously she whispered half aloud, 
1 1 wish he were here now.' 

There must have been magic in the 
sudden fulfilment of that aspiration, for, 
as she turned to go back to the house, 
she saw him coming across the grass 
towards her. What was it, I wonder, 
that made her fall to admiring his stal- 
wart, manly figure, the vigour of his stride, 
the breadth of his shoulders? Had he 
improved so wonderfully since she saw 
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him last in London, or was it just be- 
ginning to dawn upon her that Robert 
Farquhar, in spite of the colour of his 
hair, which would never look less bright 
even to the eyes of fervent love, was a 
' marvellous, proper man ' ? 

1 Just run down for a day or two, 1 he 
explained. ' They told me you were out 
here somewhere, so I made straight for 
the old haunt/ 

She was so delighted to see him that 
a lovely flush (of pleasure) glowed upon 
her cheeks, and her eyes were sparkling. 
A stranger might have been pardoned for 
supposing, from these signs, that it was 
a meeting between lovers. She put out 
both her hands in eager welcome. 

1 Oh, Bob, what a pleasant surprise ! 
The Fairies must have been at work. I 
was just saying how nice it would be if 
you were here, and, lo and behold ! I turn 
round and you are come.' 

VOL. III. h 
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If Len ore's delight made her look rosy, 
his delight at such an unexpected recep- 
tion made him look scarlet. The ruddy 
glow of satisfaction overspread cheek and 
forehead till his face was aflame. What 
did this warmth in voice and glance por- 
tend, if not that she was beginning to 
appreciate his devotion ? Ay, even if he 
could only catch her heart upon the 
recoil, how he would thank Heaven for 
the gift. 

' Why — why are you so glad to see 
me ? ' he asked, and the voice of this 
brave young fellow, who would have led 
a forlorn hope without winking, had a 
break in it as he put the question. 

1 1 was just feeling so lonely/ she 
answered simply. ' Nothing in my life 
seems as it was. Katie is taken up with 
her husband and her home. Gqrty doesn't 
appear to have a thought left for anything 
but her future. They have all something 
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to occupy them, to look forward to, except 
me. It seems as if I hadn't a friend left 
but you.' 

There must have been something in her 
tone, something in the expression of the 
piteous blue eyes turned up to his for 
sympathy, that inspired Bob with unusual 
courage ; for he took her in his arms and 
kissed her, positively kissed her, as he had 
used to do in their childish days. And 
she, although she blushed considerably 
at his audacity, did not chide him for 
it, nor appear to entertain any particular 
disrelish for the process. 

' Always your friend, dear/ he said 
gently, * always your friend ; and when- 
ever you care to say the word, something 
dearer, something nearer still/ 




CHAPTER VI. 




'ONCE AGAIN.' 

[ARLY in September, Gwen- 
dolen and her husband took 
up their residence at Dacre 
Court, and celebrated the event by a 
grand ball, to which was invited every 
person of importance in the county and 
neighbourhood. Lenore had been look- 
ing every day in the newspapers for 
the appointment of Sir Reginald to that 
ambassadorship which, according to his 
wife, his official superiors were thirsting 
to give him. But up to the present 
it appeared that the course of European 
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politics had been able to run on some- 
how without his valuable assistance. 
Gwendolen had written a most affec- 
tionate, not to say gushing letter of in- 
vitation to her cousins, and had assured 
them that her happiness would be in* 
complete if they refused to dance with 
all their might at her house-warming. 

Mr Chumleigh was bidden with his 
wife. And here it occurs to me that 
I have suffered the eldest of my three 
fair daughters to drop rather too much 
out of this narrative. But the fact of 
it is, that very contented couples, like 
very peaceful nations, have not much 
history. Katie was intensely happy with 
her Joseph, but if I had attempted to 
give a record of their domestic bliss, I 
fear it would have been found dull 
reading. One day was very much like 
another, and altogether their experience 
would have somewhat resembled that 
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of Mark Twain with his diary, when, 
after having kept it for a fortnight, he 
found that the several entries resolved 
themselves into a monotonous refrain of 
getting up, doing nothing particular dur- 
ing the day, and going to bed. 

Sir Timothy was also bidden with 
his affianced, who temporarily lost her 
head on the receipt of the invitation, 
and pirouetted about the room in an 
absurd fashion, her future possessor re- 
garding her with eyes that plainly spoke 
his admiration of her grace and agility. 

Mrs Chester was invited as a matter 
of course, but at the last moment she 
refused to go, a slight indisposition on 
the part of Sydney serving her for a 
fair excuse. It was, however, shrewdly 
surmised by her family that, if Syd had 
not been taken poorly just in the nick 
of time, her invention would have fur- 
nished some equally good reason for 
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staying away. She was a woman of a 
grand nature, and capable of great en- 
durance. But even her stoicism would 
have given way at the spectacle of her 
niece's magnificence, and the conscious 
smile of triumph with which her half- 
sister and rival match-maker would have 
greeted her. For once in her life Mrs 
Chester felt that she could not come 
up to time with that redoubtable ad- 
versary ; so very wisely stopped at 
home, and the others went without her. 
Mr Chester would, in all probability, 
have preferred to smoke his cigar in 
peace, and discuss the day's shooting 
with Sir Timothy ; but, as was his wont, 
was affable and good-tempered, and pro- 
tested that he should enjoy the enter- 
tainment immensely, and declared his 
intention of treading a merry measure 
with Sir Reginald Dacre's mother, an 
old lady with a hook nose that might 
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have frightened the boldest of men. Mr 
Chumleigh was not particularly addicted 
to balls, and Katie was in a condition 
that forbade any very violent exercise. 
But the other members of the party — to 
wit, Lenore, Gertrude, and Sir Timothy — 
were in high spirits. 

Gwendolen received them most gra- 
ciously. She had always been a good- 
hearted girl, even under the despotic 
and crushing regime of Sir Herbert, but 
matrimony had developed her better 
nature wonderfully. Lenore had expected 
that she would betray just a little em- 
barrassment at meeting Sir Timothy in 
her presence, considering how they had 
quarrelled about him not so very long 
ago. Not a bit of it. The past had 
evidently left no rankling memories with 
Lady Dacre, for she greeted the baronet 
with quite a sisterly air. She even 
went so far as to whisper laughingly 
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to Gerty that she must look sharply 
after her betrothed amongst such a host 
of pretty girls. Whereupon Gerty smiled 

* 

superbly, as much as to say — ' Do you 
really think that there is any need for 
me to fear competition ? ' So confident, 
indeed, was she of the superiority of her 
charms, that she had graciously accorded 
Sir Timothy permission to seek out the 
prettiest partners he could find, reserving 
to herself a similar right of selecting the 
most presentable young men. Not that 
such a privilege worked quite equally in 
the two cases ; for an engaged man is 
generally at a discount amongst women, 
while a pretty girl's popularity amongst 
men is seldom affected by the fact of 
her being labelled as private property. 

Selina and Lord Waverley were there 
— their marriage having taken place at 
the close of the London season. His 
lordship looked as insignificant as ever, 
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and had a far-away look in his eyes, 
as if he were meditating a new pam- 
phlet Selina looked very stately and 
distinguished, but her face did not 
wear the contented expression of her 
sister's. 

' Not that you could expect any 
woman to appear steeped in bliss with 
such a little shrimp as that/ remarked 
Gertrude subsequently ; for some reason 
or other she had taken a violent dis- 
like to poor Lord Waverley, and was 
never weary of expressing her contempt 
for his appearance, his conversation, and 
everything belonging to him. ' My 
Timothy is worth ten thousand of him/ 

' There's heaps more people to come 
yet, you know/ said Gwendolen to 
Lenore later on. ' There's a large party 
staying at Heathcourt with the Freres. 
They're all coming to a man. I think 
our ball will be a success — don't you, 
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uncle ? ' she asked, turning to Mr 
Chester. 

' It is a success already, my dear,' re- 
plied that easily-pleased gentleman. ' I 
haven't felt so lively for years. I'm 
brimming over with good-nature. I'm 
filled with a frantic desire to take out one 
after another, all the old women, all the 
mothers and grandmothers in the room, 
and whirl them about till they faint/ 

1 What a pity mother didn't come, 1 
whispered Lenore to him presently. ' I'm 
sure she would have enjoyed herself.' 

But Mr Chester shook his head. 

1 No, my child ; she couldn't have stood 
it, I'm convinced. That aggravatingly 
radiant expression on your Aunt Partlet's 
countenance would have been the death 
of her. If she could take you to a ball 
where you would be in the position of 
that happy young lady who couldn't 
dance with the King of Prussia because 
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she was engaged to the Emperor of 
Russia, she might feel contented ; hardly 
so, otherwise. 1 

Lenore smiled gaily at her father's joke. 
She felt in wonderfully high spirits to- 
night. True that she was in a place 
abounding with painful memories. She 
had left it last, a happy, light-hearted 
girl, assured, as she believed, of a future 
that would be one long dream of love. 
She revisited it to-night, her illusions all 
shattered, with nothing in store for her, 
even from the most sanguine point of 
view, but that moderate measure of 
happiness which is the lot of ninety-nine 
women out of a hundred. But the con<- 
trast between what she had hoped, be- 
tween what had been once within her 
grasp, and what was alone possible now, 
did not impress her painfully. 

Was she really cured ? Had the 
knowledge of her lovers fickleness and 
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Robert Farquhar's devotion acted as 
bracing medicines and made her whole? 
Or was she merely temporarily inoculated 
with the gaiety that was in the air around 
her ? Her youth had been visited by a 
heavy shadow, but surely it was not dead. 
The merry music, the happy laughter, the 
flying feet of the revellers around her, 
made her feel as young in heart and 
spirit as ever. As the fun grew more 
fast and furious, she found herself wish- 
ing, by no means for the first time that 
night, that her old friend Robert were 
here. She was beginning to think a 
great deal of Robert now, although she 
always told herself that her fondness 
for him was still only that of a sister. 

So she laughed and jested and danced, 
and enjoyed herself as a healthy-minded 
young girl should. It did not take Sir 
Reginald Dacres male guests long to 
find out that the Misses Chester were 
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remarkably pretty, so they were soon 
up to their eyes in engagements. Poor 
Sir Timothy did not fare so well. He 
procured introductions right and left to 
various charmers, but met with little 
success. The best of them were too 
business-like to waste their time on an 
engaged man. So, after prowling about 
for some time to very little purpose, 
he joined a group of non-combatants by 
the door who, in the matter of dancing, 
were not 'in it/ and contented himself 
with following the undulations and grace- 
ful swimmings of his betrothed' s sylph- 
like figure. 

She was compassionate enough to sym- 
pathise with him on his bad luck when 
he took her in to supper. 

' Poor Timothy/ she said kindly. ' It 
is hard lines that the women won't look 
at you because you re engaged. But it's 
always the way, you know. Our sex 
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is so petty. As long as a curate remains 
single, all the girls inundate him with 
slippers ; but after he's married, he might 
go barefoot for what they care.' 

To this consoling speech the baronet 
made some fond and fatuous reply, and 
ate his supper in the firm conviction 
that the dancing world was well lost for 
such a peerless creature. 

Lenore was dancing a quadrille with 
little Lord Waverley, who was as much 
at a discount amongst the fair sex as 
Sir Timothy himself. She had not 
wanted to dance with him, but he had 
asked her with such a plaintive expres- 
sion on his face, that her easily-touched 
heart forbade her to refuse. He was 
very polite and attentive, and seemed 
to highly appreciate the honour she had 
conferred on him. But he was not a 
fascinating young man, and she was un- 
feignedly thankful when she was done 
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with him, and he led her back to Mrs 
Chumleigh, who was doing the chaperon 
to her unmarried sisters with all the grace 
and dignity of a married woman of some 
standing. 

' Gwen has just told me something 
rather unpleasant,' whispered Katie, with 
a troubled air, when the little nobleman 
had withdrawn. ' There are a lot of 
people staying at Heathcourt, and they 
have all been asked here. They've been 
asked in a batch, and the Dacres didn't 
know the whole of them. Gwen tells 
me she has just heard that Luttrell and 
Mrs March are of the party. She is 
awfully sorry for your sake, and bade 
me tell you she hadn't the least idea 
they were there till a few moments 
ago/ 

Lenore turned white to the lips. Her 
first impulse was to get away, to feign 
illness, to invent any pretext for relieving 
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herself from the ordeal of meeting him 
The next moment pride came to her aid, 
and whispered that she would be playing 
a cowardly part. Should she give him 
the triumph of knowing that she was 
afraid to face him, that she still loved 
him too well to be in the same room 
with the woman he had put in her place ? 
No. She would stay and brave it out, 
greet him without a tremor, and, if 
necessary, nerve herself to smile indif- 
ferently on his betrothed. 

1 It can't be helped, dear,' she answered, 
in a low voice. * If I had known it, I 
would not have come. But as I am 
here, I will stay. I will not give the 
people who know my story an excuse 
for saying that I was not brave enough 
to meet him/ 

She spoke firmly and courageously, but 
the gaiety had gone from her heart for 
the rest of that night. She sat like one 

VOL. III. 1 
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in a dream, half heedless of the sights 
and sounds around her, with her glance 
feverishly fixed upon the door by which 
her old lover and his betrothed would 
enter. Presently a melancholy voice 
woke her from her trance ; it was that 
of Sir Timothy. 

' Pity the sorrows of a poor young man, 
whose trembling limbs desire to take the 
floor/ pleaded Gerty's betrothed. ' Isn't 
it awfully hard lines ? Tin out of the run- 
ning altogether. The girls shun me as 
if I were some loathly monster. I've 
given all the decent-looking ones a wide 
berth, taught by bitter experience. But 
just now I went up to a little snub-nosed 
chit, who can't dance any better than a 
performing goat, and asked her, with my 
sweetest smile, for the honour of her hand 
— she takes eights in gloves, unless I'm 
mistaken. She'd have jumped at the 
chance this time last year. Now> she 
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coolly looks me all over, and, making a 
pretence of consulting her programme, 
mutters that she's full. Gerty says it's 
because they know I'm engaged. If 
that's true — and I suppose it is — I do 
think that girls in the abstract are the 
paltriest creatures going. It must be 
awfully slow for you to dance with me, 
but if you have a dance to spare, could 
you — would you bestow it on me ? ' 

' Come along,' cried Lenore kindly, glad 
to be diverted from her thoughts. 

So away they went, Sir Timothy look- 
ing around him with a defiant air, as much 
as to say, — ' I'm not quite out in the cold, 
you see.' It was certainly rough on him 
to be so snubbed, for he was a first-class 
performer, and as graceful an exponent 
of the poetry of motion as was to be 
found amongst his compeers. 

Lenore enjoyed the dance, but she cer- 
tainly found her partner a little heavy on 
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hand in the matter of conversation. For 
his talk ran chiefly upon Gertrude and 
her manifold perfections. The most sen- 
sible man, when in love, is more or less 
of a bore to his intimates. Much more 
of a bore is he whose intelligence has 
never been of a very high order. Every- 
thing about his betrothed was perfection* 
in the baronet's eyes — from the way her 
hair was arranged, to the buckles on her 
shoes. And as he insisted on comment- 
ing, with an eloquence all his own, upon 
each and. every detail of her appearance, 
Lenore felt just a trifle weary. She was 
just about to suggest that they should 
take Gerty's perfections as read, when 
the music abruptly stopped, and they 
found themselves face to face with the 
newly-arrived contingent from Heathcourt, 
in the front row of whom stood Keith 
Luttrell, bending with considerable em- 
pressement towards the ear of a large, 
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fair wdman, dressed in mauve satin, whom 
Lenore's instinct at once determined to 
be the Honourable Mrs March. 

They stood exactly opposite to each 
other, these two who had parted so short 
a time ago in 'silence and tears/ And 
it was thus they met, she with another 
man's arm around her, he whispering a 
lover's pretty speech into the ears of 
another woman. Their eyes sought each 
other instinctively. Well as she had 
schooled herself to confront this moment, 
she felt her colour fading. And he, 
learned as he was in the arts of the 
world, turned a shade paler as he bowed 
to her. What a strange greeting from 
the man who had held her in his arms 
and kissed away her tears this time last 
year. 

Lenore pressed Sir Timothy's arm. 
He understood the signal and moved 
away; but Luttrell, who had recovered 
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from his first embarrassment or emotion, 
whichever it was, held out his hand with 
a cheery, — 

1 How are you, Jinks ? Haven't seen 
you for an age.' 

But Sir Timothy behaved with a readi- 
ness and coolness that one would hardly 
have expected of him. ' He wasn't going 
to take the hand of such an impudent 
cad,' he told Gerty afterwards, in strict 
confidence. 

' How de do/ he said, looking over the 
proffered palm, and speaking in a cold 
voice. ' Excuse me ; we're in a hurry.' 

So saying, he hurried Lenore away, and 
left Mr Luttrell standing there, with an 
uncomfortable feeling that he had been 
snubbed. 




CHAPTER VII. 



MRS MARCH IS COMMUNICATIVE. 




| HAT a cosy little bower! It 
will make a splendid hiding- 
place. Yes, you can bring 
me an ice presently. But for goodness' 
sake, if you come across him> don't look 
as if you knew where I was/ 

These somewhat enigmatical phrases 
were addressed by Mrs March to a tall 
young man with a tawny beard, who had 

«r 

accompanied her to the door of an out- 
of-the-way little chamber, leading off the 
corridor which communicated with the 
ball-room. The only other occupant of 
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the apartment was Lenore, who was await- 
ing the return of Joseph Chumleigh with 
some refreshment. The tawny-bearded 
man withdrew, and Mrs March, her coun- 
tenance wreathed in affable smiles, crossed 
over to the sofa on which Lenore was 
seated, and deposited herself on the un- 
occupied end. 

She was a large, fair woman, with a 
florid, loud kind of beauty, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, which at once caught 
the eye, but did not succeed in retaining 
it so long as a more refined loveliness 
might have done. There was nothing 
absolutely vulgar about her appearance, 
but the first glance was sufficient to tell 
you that she was not a lady. If you 
had wished to define her to anybody 
beyond the possibility of a doubt as to 
whom you might be meaning, you would 
have described her as 'the lady with 
the complexion/ Brilliant it undoubtedly 
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was ; a grand work of art, masterly in 
its finish, but perhaps — so, at least, a 
hypercritical observer might have sug- 
gested — rather more suited to the atmo- 
sphere of the footlights than to that of a 
private assemblage. Such was the lady 
whom Mr Luttrell was about to lead to 
the altar. 

Mrs March was not one of those stuck-up 
persons who are afraid of entering into 
conversation with people to whom they 
have not been properly introduced. She 
accounted to Lenore for her presence in 
this retreat with as much frankness as if 
they had known each other for years. 

' I've come here to hide from my part- 
ner for the next dance,' she explained, 
with a merry laugh — it struck Lenore that 
her laugh, like her complexion, was just 
a trifle too pronounced for private life. 
' A nice little fellow enough, I daresay ; a 
Lord Somebody — I didn't catch his name. 
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But he looked so small and so delicate, 
that I was afraid he would bring me to 
grief. As I don't want to shock Lady 
Dacre on my first introduction to her 
by coming a cropper in her ball-room, I 
thought discretion the better part of valour 
and fled/ 

' You did very wisely, I think/ mur- 
mured Lenore, feeling she must make 
some response to so cordially disposed a 
person. But while she spoke, this was 
the thought that was occupying her brain, 
' And Keith is going to marry this woman, 
to whose painted lips slang comes as her 
natural language/ 

The Honourable Mrs March, blissfully 
unconscious of the silent criticism she was 
evoking, proceeded merrily to converse 
further. 

* I wish I were a little bird, that I could 
see him poking in every hole and corner 
for me. It would be such fun. I mustn't 
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laugh so loud though, in case he might be 
prowling about outside, and should hear 
me,' she exclaimed, suddenly checking her 
hilarity. 

As Lenore was casting about in her 
mind for something to say to this humor- 
ous lady, a young man she knew put his 
head in at the door, and espying her, 
came in and reminded her that she was 
engaged to him for an after-supper dance. 
When he left he happened to address her 
by name, and at the sound of the * Miss 
Chester' Mrs March's countenance testi- 
fied surprise. 

It was not possible for a person who 
had enjoyed so wide an experience of life 
to be absolutely embarrassed, but there 
was some awkwardness in her manner 
as she asked, hesitatingly, — 

'You are surely not Miss Chester of 
Deepdale ? ' 

4 I am/ replied Lenore simply. In 
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doing her best to avoid Luttrell, she felt 
that she had fallen into a worse plight. 
She felt sure that her companion was just 
the blunt, pachydermatous woman to ply 
her with a hundred painful questions. 

' Are you the Miss Lenore Chester who 
was engaged to be married to Mr Luttrell ?' 

When Lenore answered Yes for the 
second time, Mrs March's surprise seemed 
to get the better of her vivacity for a 
moment. But only for a moment. Very 
soon she was rattling away with her 
accustomed heedlessness. 

' Well, I never ! To think of us coming 
upon each other like this. You've heard, 
of course, that I'm to have the honour of 
being Mrs Luttrell ?' — a very gay laugh 
here. ' By the way, I hope you don't 
hate me ? ' 

Lenore drew herself up a little stiffly. 

* Why should I hate you ? I have never 
seen you before this evening/ 
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1 You might hate me for stepping into 
your place. Some women are so spiteful. 
Because they can't have a man themselves, 
they think nobody else ought to have him. 
Not/ added Mrs March magnanimously, 
4 that I think you are one of that sort You 
don't look the least bit spiteful. And 
really, you have no cause to be. I will 
tell you a little secret — as the same man 
has belonged to us both, we can afford to 
be candid with each other. He was my 
lover before he was yours.' 

Lenore felt herself turning a little sick. 
She saw that there was no hope of stopping 
the floodgates of this woman's rambling 
talk. She would have to listen to it all, 
until Joseph Chumleigh returned to rescue 
her. Mrs March was evidently going to 
retail the history of Luttrell's early attach- 
ment to her for Lenore's especial benefit, 
and perhaps with a good-natured desire 
to prove to her incontestably that she — 
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Lenore — had no reason to feel herself ag- 
grieved by the renewal of the old relations. 

1 I suppose you've heard I was an 
actress ?' she began glibly. ' It isn't the 
best of professions for a young girl, perhaps ; 
but although I was as full of fun and frolic 
as most, nobody was ever able to say a 
word against me. I had plenty of lovers, 
but I kept them all at a respectful distance, 
and showed them plainly I would stand no 
nonsense. They were not half bad times, 
I can assure you.' 

At this point Mrs March paused, and 
gave a gentle sigh to the vanished glories 
of her theatrical career. Then, having 
paid this tribute to the past, she resumed 
briskly, — 

' What good fellows some of them were ! 
First and foremost, there was Keith Lut- 
trell, always ready for a lark, handsome 
and curly-headed, much the same light- 
hearted fellow that he is now. Then there 
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was Jimmy Maclean, of the Guards ; poor 
old boy ! he went to the dogs very soon. 
Jack Winter was another; he got into the 
hands of the Jews, and found his way to 
the dogs in time.' 

Here her reminiscences were too much 
for her, and Mrs March paused to pay 
the tribute of another sigh to these gallant 
spirits who had cheered her past. 

' Your friends seem to have been unfor- 
tunate in their careers/ observed Lenore 
coldly. She was thinking that her lover 
must have belonged to a goodly company 
in his youth. 

4 It was their good-nature that ruined 
them/ explained Mrs March solemnly. 
' They could never learn the value of 
money. Some people go wrong through 
having too much heart, Miss Chester ; and 
others keep straight through having too 
little/ 

Lenore made no answer to this profound 
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reflection. It would have seemed pre- 
sumption to oppose her provincial views of 
life to those of a woman of such vast ex- 
perience. Mrs March resumed her tale. 

' Well, to return to my story. Jack 
Winter and Keith Luttrell were both head 
over ears in love with me, and wanted me 
to marry them. Jack had money ; Keith 
hadn't — his aunt hadn't left him his fortune 
then, and he was living on a small allow- 
ance from his father. I was very fond of 
Jack, but I was fonder of Keith, so I threw 
Jack over. He took to drink, poor fellow, 
and went to the dogs as I told you.' 

'And you and Mr Luttrell were en- 
gaged ? ' interjected Lenore. 

Mrs March did not tell a story very 
straight, but was apt to lose herself in 
the highways and byways of collateral 
reminiscences. 

1 Yes ; I and Keith were engaged. And 
we went on like that for a long time. 
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I wasn't earning much, and his allow- 
ance wasn't enough to keep him, so 
there was no chance of us getting married 
till luck came to one of us. At the 
end of a year we began to get mutually 
tired of it, though I think he began to 
tire first. It didn't do me any good to 
have him dangling about without any 
prospect; you know how people will talk 
of a woman in my position. And he 
began to slacken in his attentions. So, 
after a quarrel or two, we agreed to part. 
It was rather a hard wrench for me, I 
don't mind confessing ; I was young and 
romantic then, and Master Keith had 
wound himself round my heart/ 

The eyes of the two women met, and, 
for the first time during that strange 
interview, a thrill of sympathy went 
through Lenore's heart for this painted 
and powdered woman who had been bred 
in a world so different from her own. 

VOL. III. K 
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• I daresay you suffered/ she said 
quite gently. After all, if Mrs March's 
laugh was loud, and her talk slangy, 
and her complexion too obviously a work 
of art, she had the emotions of a woman, 
and could feel as keenly as her more 
fortunate sisters. 

1 So closed the first act in the drama 
of my life. Luttrell went his way — he 
soon consoled himself, no doubt — and I 
went mine. Then I met old Mr March. 
He fell in love with me, and asked me 
to be his wife. I had grown weary of 
a life of struggle and hard work, with 
very little money and nobody to care 
for me, so I said Yes. The world didn't 
speak well of him, I know ; and perhaps, 
from the world's point of view, he was 
not a very estimable character. But he 
was a " guid man " to me, as the song 
says. He took me from a life of care 
and toil, and gave me wealth, affection, 
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and a good home. The least I can do 
is to be grateful, and respect his memory/ 

Mrs March paused to wipe away a 
tear, and Lenore's heart went out to her 
again. Bob Farquhar's description of her 
had no doubt been correct. But if she 
had displayed herself to the British public 
in scanty costumes, and sent her bold 
blue eyes roving about the boxes in search 
of admiration, what else could one ex- 
pect from such a bringing up ? And 
Lenore knew well enough that in her 
world there were plenty of women cap- 
able of marrying more disreputable old 
creatures than the late Mr March for 
their money, and sneering at them after- 
wards. 

' My husband's death closed the second 
act in the drama. I was a rich widow, 
and plenty of people were ready to for- 
get what I had been, in consideration of 
what I was. I was overwhelmed with 
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attentions from scheming old women who 
wanted me for their penniless younger 
sons. I made use of them to suit my 
purpose, as was natural, but I wasn't taken . 
in by their politeness. A few months 
ago I met Keith. We hadn't seen each 
other for years, and I think we were 
both pleased to renew the old friend- 
ship. By degrees we drifted back into 
the former relations. He was terribly 
cut up about you, I know, — you see, I'm 
not a jealous woman ; and he fell back 
upon me for consolation. You can guess 
what that sort of thing ends in between 
a man and a woman who were once in 
love with each other. I don't believe 
quite so much in Master Keith as I 
did in my salad days, and he, I dare- 
say, has loved a dozen women since 
that time. But I have little doubt we 
shall settle down into a moderately happy 
couple. He'll want a little looking after, 
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but I sha'n't mind that. And so now/ 
concluded Mrs March, with a not un- 
kindly glance at the grave face of her 
companion, ' I have told you the story 
of my relations with Keith Luttrell, and 
I think you will admit that I have a 
prior claim to him/ 

Lenore hardly knew how to answer 
that question. For aught she knew to 
the contrary, there might be as many 
claimants to the affections of Mr Lut- 
trell as there are to certain well-known 
dormant peerages. But she forced her- 
self to smile, and murmur that Mrs March 
seemed to have made out a good case for 
herself. And that lady, emboldened by 
her companion's affability, and the good 
grace with which she accepted a some- 
what embarrassing situation, proceeded to 
display the good points in her character. 

1 1 have no end of faults/ she ad- 
mitted frankly, 'but I'm thankful to say 
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that petty jealousy is not amongst them ; 
and there are very few women who can 
boast as much, I can tell you. If you 
care to renew your acquaintance with my 
husband when he is my husband, I'm 
sure I shall be happy to be friends with 
you.' 

Could feminine magnanimity go further ? 
Lenore felt that, had she been in Mrs 
March's place, she could not have acted 
and spoken so generously. She wished 
— oh, how fervently she wished — that she 
could make a graceful answer ; that she 
could throw into her voice, as she made 
it, the ring of true feeling, so that she 
should not be behindhand in generosity 
with her rival. But she could not frame 
her trembling lips to utter, f I wish you 
happiness in your married life.' She 
had loved him so that the thought of 
his life-long companionship with another 
was still all too bitter to her. She could 
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only say in faltering tones, — 'You are 
very kind, very generous. 1 

Perhaps Mrs March guessed something 
of the conflicting feelings which were 
agitating the girl, for she quickly dispelled 
the atmosphere of sentiment by observing, 
in a brisk tone, — 

4 1 think I may congratulate myself that 
I have escaped that little manikin of 
mine, and exhibit myself in public once 
more. Good heavens!' she exclaimed, in a 
thrilling whisper, ' here he is. I am lost.' 

Lenore raised her eyes, and saw Lord 
Waverley standing in the doorway. The 
little nobleman's pale eyes lighted up as 
they rested on the somewhat voluptuous 
charms of the lady who had done her 
best to escape him. Like most diminu- 
tive men, he had a keen eye for a fine 
woman. He advanced towards the sofa, 
and accosted her in a voice full of re- 
proach. 
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* I have been hunting for you every- 
where. And our dance is gone.' 

Mrs March bestowed upon him one 
of her brilliant smiles. 

1 1 am so sorry. I came here to get a 
little cool air. Let me see, the next is a 
quadrille. Shall I give you that ? ' 

His lordship looked overwhelmed with 
joy at the prospect. 

4 If you will/ he murmured gratefully. 

And with a nod to Lenore, accompanied 
with a look that said ' Pity me ' as plainly 
as a look could, Mrs March went off with 
her cavalier. 

For a long time the girl sat there, 
thinking over all she had heard from 
this talkative and communicative woman 
— his first love and his last. And she, 
although in a few weeks she was going 
to be his wife, had spoken of his fickle- 
ness like the others. 

' I daresay he has loved a dozen other 
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women since then/ she had said. Surely 
fickleness was the key-note of his char- 
acter; and Lenore had believed in him 
so blindly once. 

She rose presently and walked to the 
door, for she felt restless. And yet she 
did not wish to go back to the ball-room ; 
she would rather stay here with her own 
thoughts. And so she stood there, her 
eyes fixed on the ground, thinking and 
thinking, — of the past, when she had re- 
velled in his love, and walked in a new 
world ; of the black despair that had 
settled on her after their parting ; of the 
woman who had just left her — the woman 
who once had loved him as passionately 
as she had done, perhaps, but yet rated 
him at his true value now. 

And then, suddenly raising her eyes, 
and coming out of that long trance, she 
saw him standing before her — handsome, 
debonair as in the days when he had first 
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won her heart, but with something of a 
shamed expression on his face, something 
of the culprit in his bearing. 

1 Lenore.' 

It thrilled her still, that voice, as the 
words or utterance of no other man would 
ever thrill her again. She felt her poor, 
wild heart fluttering under the steadfast 
gaze of his eyes now, as it had done 
when he had taken her first to his arms, 
although she knew to-night, what she had , 
not guessed then, that he was unworthy 
of a deep emotion. The glamour of the 
old, sweet romance seemed to flow over 
her as he spoke her name and clasped 
her cold trembling hand once more. Oh, 
for the blessed ignorance and blindness 
of that time when she had worshipped 
and believed in him, and felt that the 
treasure of her love, which she lavished 
on him so ungrudgingly, was too poor a 
gift. 
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' Let us sit down a little while/ he said 
gently ; ' I have so much to say to you/ 

She went back with him, without a 
word ; and they seated themselves side 
by side, these two who had so short a 
time ago been all in the world to each 
other. And as he looked at her with 
something of the old tenderness in his 
eyes, she felt faint at the recollection 
that every tender word and look of his 
now belonged by right to the woman 
who had just left her. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



MR LUTTRELL EXCUSES HIMSELF. 




F they could have met under dif- 
ferent circumstances ! If there 
had been no barrier between 
them, and she could have nestled into 
his arms, and, with her truthful eyes 
looking into his, have whispered all the 
tender thoughts which had been ripening 
in her heart all these long weary months 
of separation, surely pain would have 
melted into a pleasure little short of 
rapture. And now this could not be. 
She sat there, chilled and silent, waiting 
for him to break the silence, and re- 
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proaching herself for her weakness 'in 
allowing her heart to be stirred again by 
tones and glances in which there was no 
truth. 

' I have so much to tell you/ he began 
at last ; * so much to explain, to make 
clear.' 

'You owe me no explanation, Keith, 
she said, as calmly as she could. ' It 
would be idle for me to pretend not to 
know to what you allude ; but I have no 
right, no wish, to bring you to account 
for what you have done. I gave you 
up of my own free-will, and after that 
you were master of your actions, of your 
life/ 

' You will not refuse to believe that I 
loved you ? ' he asked, with a vehemence 
that repelled rather than impressed her ; 
for there was a dash of scorn in her voice 
as she answered, — 

1 You are not going to treat me to a 
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love-scene, with your future wife not a 
dozen yards off.' 

He bit his lip angrily. 

'You are unjust — hard. Do you not 
believe in the immense difference between 
the temperaments of men and women ? 
To a woman, self-sacrifice comes easy ; 
there is something sweet in martyrdom. 
But a man must drown his grief, his 
disappointment, in fresh excitement, fresh 
scenes ; in — % he felt the lameness of 
his excuse here, and paused a second in 
his vehement harangue, — 'fresh emo- 
tions, or in counterfeiting the old ones.' 

His eyes sank beneath the steadfast 
gaze that accompanied her reply. 

1 Do you know, Keith, that you are 
speaking most unworthily. Respect the 

< 

woman you are about to make your wife 
sufficiently not to attempt to make me 
believe that the affection you promise her 
is a counterfeit, as your words would imply. 
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A man can love in so many different 
ways/ he said hastily. 

For the life of her she could not repress 
the taunt that rose to her lips, — 

1 If any man should be able to prove it 
by experience, it is yourself.' 

1 What did you expect of me, Lenore ? ' 

She gave no answer. 

'You expected me to remain faithful 
to memories/ he went on, in a half- 
aggrieved tone, finding that she would 
not satisfy his query. 'The choice was 
given you, and you decided against me. 
Was I to suffer all my life for your 
choice ? ' 

I Do you think I pleased myself when 
I made that choice ? ' she asked bitterly. 

I I suppose not.' 

• Suppose not ! ' she repeated scornfully. 

1 1 am sure not, then. But, Lenore, 
there are many women in the world 
who, under such an ordeal, would have 
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said to the man they loved — " I will 
leave father and mother, and cleave 
unto thee." ' 

1 Do you reproach me for acting as I 
did?' 

1 No,' he answered, in a gentler tone ; 
1 but the fact that you did decide against 
me should make you judge me more 
leniently.' 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

' Keith, do you think I am such a pal- 
try creature that I would have begrudged 
you happiness for ever — that I would 
have wished you to have your life 
spoiled for ever ? Oh, how little you 
know me. I always prayed that you 
might forget — that your memories of 
me should only be tender, not painful. 
But how long was it after we parted 
that you loved another woman, that 
you caressed another woman, that you 
looked at her and spoke to her as you 
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did to me ? I was dead to you — as dead 
as if I had lain in the grave, where I 
wished to be when we parted ; but could 
you not have given your dead a decent 
time of mourning ? ' 

Her pride had given way now, and her 
voice was choked with sobs. 

1 1 can't justify myself/ he said gloomily. 
' I can only tell you that it is a man's 
nature to console himself, to take the 
second best when he can't get the best. 
Child, child ! ' he cried, with a sudden 
passion that almost terrified her ; * do 
you believe that any other woman ever 
has been, or ever will be, what you were 
to me ? A man may love twenty women 
in a way, but his life only holds one 
master - passion. You were the master- 
passion of my life — with your fresh young 
beauty, and your pure eyes, and your in- 
nocent, unsullied heart. Oh, God! that 
those times could come back; that we 
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could be sitting together again out yon- 
der, with love and joy in the air around 
us, in the sky above us — such love and 
joy as neither of us shall ever know 
again.' 

•Hush, hush!' she cried, awed by his 
vehemence. ' Do you forget where we 
are ? whose you are ? ' 

1 1 forget nothing,' he answered less 
wildly. ' But if you knew how I suffer 
to sit here and be to you no more 
than a stranger, to have to repress the 
longing to take you in my arms and 
claim you once again as my own little 
sweetheart, you would own that I was 
punished enough. Tell me/ he said 
imperiously, 'could a man counterfeit 
ill this if it had no echo in his heart? 
Is there not truth in my voice, on my 
face ? ' 

It would seem so, she could not but 
confess. He had loved her better than 
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he had ever loved another, perhaps. 
But, in such a nature, possession would 
slowly but surely have killed that love. 
Was not this tempestuous language to 
her now an infidelity to the woman to 
whom he was promised ? 

' You loved me because you had not 
time to grow tired of me/ she said 
slowly. 'And you feel your love re- 
newed now, because you have lost me.' 

'Others have poisoned you against 
me/ he cried angrily. 

She shook her head. 

' I would have believed you against the 
world once. It is your own acts that have 
caused me to see you in your true light. Do 
not talk to me of the difference between 
temperaments/ she went on with emo- 
tion ; * do not tell me that all men can 
talk as if they remember, while acting as 
if they forget. Some men, not all! 

Could she not say this confidently, 
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armed as she was with the knowledge 
of one faithful lover, whose fancy had 
never strayed, whose heart had never 
wavered in its patient worship ? 

'You persist, then, in regarding me as 
a heartless scoundrel, a masquerader, a 
creature who takes a pleasure in toy- 
ing with — ' 

And here Keith Luttrell paused, indig- 
nation preventing him from completing 
the sentence. 

She answered him with a steadfast 
truthfulness that he could neither intimi- 
date with bursts of angry vehemence, nor 
cajole with equally vehement protestations. 

1 I do not. But your nature is light and 
fickle. You do not mean to be unkind and 
cruel, but it is your habit to seek speedy con- 
solation for every grief, and find it. You 
loved the woman you are going to marry 
as a girl, and w r earied of her ; I had it from 
her own lips to-night. You loved, or made 
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love to Selina, and wearied of her, 
although you once denied it to me in a 
way that was heartless. And six months 
after marriage you would have wearied 
of me.' 

' I may be all that you say,' he ad- 
mitted humbly, 'but I swear to you 
that I believe my love would never 
have altered in your case — because I felt 
for you what I have never felt for any 
other woman. With you, my heaven 
would always have lain within the 
four walls of my home/ 

She shook her head sadly. 

' We will not quarrel, Keith ; we will 
part good friends. But I do think this, 
that things have turned out for the best.' 

1 You can think so/ he interrupted 
reproachfully. I believe that rooted dis- 
trust, which he could not overcome, was 
very bitter to him. 

* I can, and do. Mrs March will suit 
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you much better than I should have 
done. She is experienced, and easy, 
and free from jealousy. And I loved 
you so that I should have watched 
every shadow on your face, have noted 
every trifling symptom that seemed to 
show I was growing less dear to you. 
And then my very misery would have 
made you wearier. And the time would 
have come — it must have come — when I 
should have realised the truth that your 
love for me had died ; and then — and 
then/ with a little break in her voice 
here, ' my heart would have broken.' 

'Was it not broken when you parted 
from me ? ' 

' Do not talk of that time/ she said 
quickly. 'We have said many bitter 
things to each other to-night; let there 
be peace between us now. I have had 
my romance, and the pleasure of it was 
equal to the pain/ 
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' And you will give me a kind thought 
sometimes ? When you are happily mar- 
ried — and I can guess who will be your 
husband — you will not banish me quite 
into the cold ?' 

' I shall never forget you/ she an- 
swered steadfastly. ' And I shall never 
love another man again as I loved 
you then.' 

There was a simple pathos in that 
frank avowal that touched him to the 
quick. How supremely he felt the 
bitterness of his loss at that moment. 
The many lighter passions of his life — 
how many, he himself could alone have 
told — were but dim memories beside 
the recollection of his love for this 
innocent girl who had given him all 
her heart. Even poor Mrs March, with 
her artistic arrangements of rouge and 
pearl-powder, was forgotten for the 
nonce. 
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1 And yet, if things could be changed — 
if the stroke of a wizard's wand could 
sweep away all obstacles, all barriers, 
and we were free to follow the prompt- 
ings of our own hearts — would you 
still think it wiser to send me about 
my business ? ' he asked, in a low voice, 

' I think so/ she answered gravely, 
and I believe truthfully. The Keith 
Luttrell whom she had so worshipped, 
in whom she had so believed, was such 
a different being from the man whose 
true character had since been revealed 
to her, that she could not bring her- 
self to imagine it possible for her to 
wish things different. And yet, and yet, 
if the impossible could have happened — 
if Mrs March could have vanished into 
airy nothingness, and the remaining mone- 
tary complications been swept into the 
same limbo — would she have been able 
to resist his pleadings ? Let the opinion 
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of my lady readers be what it may, I 
for one would not have given much 
for Robert Farquhar's chance against 
the less worthy lover. 

' I wish to Heaven we had been 
safely married before that fatal day!' 
he said fervently. ' We should have 
cheated them all then ; atid you could 
not have had the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of sacrificing yourself. Had your 
uncle provided for that contingency ? ' 

1 Yes. In case of the marriage hav- 
ing taken place before his death, the 
money was to go to Selina.' 

1 Curse him ! ' muttered Luttrell fiercely. 
1 Even then, he would have done his 
best to sow the seeds of enmity between 
us ; to make you look upon me as 
the enemy of your family, as a man 
for whose sake you had accomplished 
their ruin.' 

1 Don't let us revive the past, Keith/ 
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she said softly. ' It was a cruel thing 
of him to do, but I think he believed 
he was doing it for my good. And 
have I not told you that I cannot bring 
myself to wish things were different ? ' 

'Are you so simple as to credit him 
with a motive half so good ? ' he cried 
angrily. It was only natural, perhaps, 
that her persistent distrust should stir 
his wrath. ' It was me on whom he 
wished to be revenged, for that un- 
lucky speech he overheard/ 

' It may be so/ she answered wearily. 
'Any way, he accomplished his design. 
And, Keith/ she added, in a warmer 
tone, 'is it quite a manly thing of you 
to* try and revive my love for you, 
as you have been trying ? Would you 
not rather wish to help me to forget 
the past ? Generosity towards me, loy- 
alty towards the woman you are going 
to marry, should make you wish it.' 
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He coloured beneath the steady gaze 
of those pure eyes, which had once 
looked on him with such a world of 
trust and faith shining in their clear 
depths. He could not hide from him- 
self the bitter knowledge that, even if 
he could have reawakened her love, he 
could never have brought back with it 
the old confidence. 

' I told you once I was a poor crea- 
ture/ he said humbly. * And, by Heaven ! 
every word and look of yours to-night 
makes me feel my moral poverty as I 
never felt it before. Perhaps you are 
right, after all, in being grateful that 
you have escaped me. And yet, and 
yet, Lenore, I swear to you that I 
believe I could have answered for my- 
self if we had been married. You were 
so different from all others, there was 
such a charm about you — innocence and 
purity seemed so exquisitely combined 
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with passion in your nature, that you would 
have always held me in silken fetters/ 

They had both risen now, and were 
looking at each other steadfastly, a tender 
light in her eyes which all her rooted 
belief in his unworthiness could not banish 
from them. 

He took her hand, and raised it to his 
lips with an air of almost reverence. 

1 My lost little sweetheart, may Heaven 
guard you and grant you happiness/ he 
said gently. ' I was never worthy of 
you, I knew that all along. But believe 
me when I tell you — and they shall be 
the last words about the past I will 
utter to-night — that I shall never know 
such joy again as I tasted in those 
sweet, brief days of our courtship/ 

Her head drooped and the tears coursed 
down her cheek, as she answered, — 

' I think you did love me, Keith, as 
well as you could love/ 
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' It will always be my punishment 
to remember that our recollections of 
each other will be so unequal/ he 
added. ' I shall always think of you 
as the sweetest and purest of women. 
And you will always think of me as a 
man unworthy of the trust you reposed 
in me/ 

She was silent for a little while. 
She could not honestly contradict him, 
and yet she would have wished, woman- 
like, to soften his humiliation. 

* I shall think of you as you were 
then, and I shall put out of my mind 

what came after/ she said at length. 
' I shall think of our love as the one 
bright episode in my life which made 
me unspeakably happy for the brief time 
it lasted, and remember you gratefully 
as the man who gave me that un- 
speakable happiness. In a word, I shall 
refuse to associate the Keith Luttrell 
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I loved, with the Keith Luttrell who 
forgot me so soon.' 

She had meant to be very tender 
when she began, but at the last she 
could not keep herself from planting 
that final little barbed arrow in his 
breast. What woman could ? Infidelity — 
speedy, flagrant infidelity — is the one crime 
that women can never bring themselves 
to pardon thoroughly in either a lover 
or a husband. At the last moment, 
the radiant vision of Mrs March, with 
her loud laugh, her tremendous com- 
plexion and her bold blue eyes, was 
too much for the girl's equanimity. 
There was something too galling to her 
whom he had so praised for her in- 
nocence and purity, to be displaced in 
so brief an interval by a rival whose 
manners and antecedents certainly did 
not suggest the possession of these 
qualities to any remarkable degree. 
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1 I hope you will be happy, and I 
hope you will be true to her/ she said, 
as they moved together slowly to the 
door. ' If she loves you, as I believe 
she does, do not kill her love with 
neglect and caprice. One true affection 
is worth a thousand light fancies, and 
there may come a day of sickness or 
sorrow when you will be glad to find 
such a true affection to fall back upon/ 

1 You talk like a little angel/ he 
said, trying to speak lightly, but there 
was a break in his voice that told he 
was touched. ' God bless you, my 
child, for the last time. I promise you 
I will try my best to turn into a 
model husband/ 

And so their interview closed, with 
something of humiliation on the part 
of the man, and of a tender pity on 
the part of the girl, such as a mother 
might feel for a graceless child who 
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had disappointed . all her fondly cherished 
hopes of him. And on that night she 
finally buried in the grave of the past 
her ill-starred love, perhaps strewing it 
with flowers of fond regret, and water- 
ing it with tears, as might be expected 
of such a gentle mourner. But, that 
sad ceremony accomplished, she set her 
face steadily towards the future with 
something of her old zest in life. 

It may sound terribly unsentimental to 
say so, but few girls are foolish enough to 
sacrifice their existence to the memory of 
a lover who was the pink of perfection. 
Even in such a case — one well calculated 
to develop the spirit of self-sacrifice — 
they generally marry some good fellow, 
and achieve a tolerable measure of happi- 
ness. But where the lover is unworthy, 
to wear the willow would be a shameful 
waste of the youth and beauty meant for 
better uses. And my heroine, although 
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she had an over-tender heart, was, I am 
thankful to say, a very sensible young 
lady. 

The only person who had derived un- 
qualified delight from Lady Dacre's enter- 
tainment was Miss Gertrude. She had 
been fed to satiety with admiration, a food 
at once palatable and easy of digestion 
to a young person of her healthy tempera- 
ment. Surrounded by a host of eager 
youths, imploring her to make them happy 
for ever with 'just one dance/ she had 
naturally seen everything couleur de rose* 
The rest, from various reasons, were not 
so ecstatic in their praises. While Gerty 
sang in a jubilant voice loud praises of 
her host and hostess, the excellent floor, 
the enchanting music, the general magnifi- 
cence of everything, her auditors felt a 
little weary. 

' Avery delightful affair/ said Mr Chester, 
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in a drowsy voice. * But, to slightly alter 
the lament of Mariana, — 

" I'm aweary, wondrous aweary, 
And I would I were in bed. " ' 

Sir Timothy complained hotly of the 
scandalous way in which his overtures 

.had been slighted by so many scornful 

1 

nymphs, and wanted to know if this 
was the kind of treatment he might 
always expect in the future. 

1 I'm afraid so,' said his betrothed 
sweetly. ' It seems a shame, but it's 
liuman nature, you know. I never care 
to dance with an engaged man myself; 
it always seems such a waste of time. 
I really think/ she added reflectively, 
* that of the two, I prefer a married man. 
With an engaged man, it's fifty to 
one he's thinking of his sweetheart even 
when you are putting on your most fas- 
cinating manners; while with a married 
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man, it's a hundred to one he's not think- 
ing of his wife.' 

Warm-hearted Sir Timothy, feeling 
somewhat chilled by these airy sentiments 
and the still airier tone in which his be- 
trothed gave utterance to them, relapsed 
into gloomy silence. Good-natured Joseph 
Chumleigh, ever ready to comfort a dis- 
tressful brother, hastened to console him 
in his usual genial fashion. 

'You weren't the only man who found 
himself at a discount, Jinks. I had to 
ring the changes on four maiden sisters, 
ranging in age from forty- five to thirty- 
eight. A most ill-favoured family ; like 
the fellow in the "Yarn of the Nancy 
Bell," "weedy and long were they." Good 
enough for me, I daresay,' he concluded, 
with his usual absence of self-conceit, ' but 
still very weedy.' 

Sir Timothy did not appear to derive 
great consolation from the recital of his 
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friend's misfortunes. Chumleigh was a 
very good fellow in his way, but c dash it, 
you know/ he was a cut or two above the 
son of a manufacturer of buttons. 

By this time Katie was fast asleep in 
her corner of the omnibus, her experience 
of the ball not having been particularly 
festive, owing to reasons to which I have 
previously alluded. Mr Chester had joined 
her in the land of Nod. Lenore was lost 
in thought — we can guess the nature of 
her meditations. So Gertrude, having lost 
one-half of her audience, hushed her 
chatter, mentally stigmatising her family 
as a dull lot, and unworthy of the honour 
of claiming kindred with so high spirited 
a creature as herself. 

It was only natural that Lenore should 
be dull, after having her pleasure marred 
by coming across that * sneak ' of a 
Luttrell. But Katie's indifference was 
inexcusable. If she could not dance very 
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much herself, she might have shown some 
interest in her sister's triumphs. 

* Katie never did care a straw for any- 
body but herself/ she observed, in an 
aggrieved tone, to her lover, when com- 
menting on that young matron's lack of 
appreciation of her sweet self, the next 
day. 




CHAPTER IX. 



WEDDING BELLS. 




|S the eventful day drew near 
which was to convert Gertrude 
into Lady Jinks, there was 
perceptible in her demeanour a subdued 
gravity which only fell just short of actual 
depression. Her sparkling sallies no 
longer flowed forth in a perpetual stream, 
her caustic wit and brilliant fund of re- 
partee were no longer at the service of her 
intimates. This gradual extinction of her 
animal spirits was evidently meant as a 
tardy tribute of regret at her final sever- 
ance from the home of her ancestors. 
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Now, nobody could say with truth of 
Gerty that she was a girl of wide soul, 
large nature, or remarkably excellent 
qualities. But her pertness, her brilliance, 
her energy had endeared her to the hearts 
of her family. And when they saw that 
she suffered as well as they at the prospect 
of parting, they naturally felt like that 
remorseful little boy in Mrs Hemans' 
song, who regretted that, while his brother 
with him stayed, he had not loved him 
more. And so, for the few weeks before 
her wedding, she was petted, caressed, and 
wept over to her heart's content. 

Katie's marriage had created a deep 
void in her home circle. But in her case 
there was the crowning consolation of 
knowing that she was near them, and 
would pass her life within half-an-hour's 
drive of her afflicted relatives. Whenever 
their yearning to look upon her should 
grow insupportable, it would only become 
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a question of ordering the carriage and 
precipitating themselves into her arms. 
Mr Chumleigh was not at all the sort of 
man who would be likely to whisk his 
bride to the four corners of the earth in 
search of amusement and novelty. Their 
Katie would have new duties, new occu- 
pations, but she would remain their Katie 
still. 

They could not indulge this pleasing 
hope in the case of Gertrude. When 
that gay young butterfly once got a 
chance of expanding her wings in the 
free atmosphere of matrimony, there was 
small hope that they would see much 
of her. She was born to shine — they 
all felt that — and fashion would speedily 
claim her for its own. The parting with 
her would be a real parting, a real sever- 
ance of ties that circumstances would 
never permit her to resume. She might 
be sad and downcast now at the thought 
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of leaving those whom she began to 
appreciate highly just because she was 
leaving them. But a season of town 
delights would thrust these old memories 
to the wall, and Lady Jinks, the cynosure 
of admiring eyes, would be a very differ- 
ent creature from Gertrude Chester, the 
simple country maiden. 

Not but what she had valiantly re- 
solved to do her duty by her kindred, if 
they would let her. Especially did she 
resolve to do her duty by her prime 
favourite, Lenore, who was to have the 
run of her London house, and pick the 
best from the host of eligible wooers 
whom Gerty would invite for her sister's 
special benefit. 

' I have given Timothy clearly to 
understand that, in marrying me, he 
marries my family/ she said firmly. 
And to do him justice, that large-hearted 
young man, having no relatives of his 
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own worth mentioning, was disposed to 
think that things would be made much 
livelier all round by having his wife's 
relatives constantly with them — not ex- 
cepting Mrs Chester, who, to him, had 
exhibited the best side of her character. 

Still, in spite of this cheerful prospect, 
Gerty did feel some pangs of natural 
regret at saying good-bye to her old 
home. She had no misgivings of the 
future, such as assail some brides on the 
eve of so momentous an event in their 
lives. What Sir Timothy was now, he 
would always be, — affable, genial, good- 
hearted ; a man to be led with a silken 
string in any direction his wife chose. 
He had given her carte blanche as to 
furniture, and everything else neces- 
sary to support her state with becoming 
splendour. He had entered eagerly into 
her programme of life for the future — a 
programme which may be succinctly 
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described as one continuous whirl of 
festivity. He worshipped the ground 
she trod on, but he was not unreasonably 
jealous or exacting, and would honestly 
delight in seeing her admired by others 
so long as she admired nobody more 
than himself. When she confided to 
Lenore her conviction that, in the society 
of her husband, she could be as happy 
as the days were long, she was not in- 
dulging in a very rash prophecy. The 
ecstasy, the rapture, the mingled joy and 
pain of a passionate love — these were 
things that Gerty had never known, and 
never would know. But who shall say 
that she was not a happier woman in 
being blessed with a temperament that 
could support itself without them ? 

The wedding was to be a quiet one. 
Both the contracting parties had agreed 
to that. Sir Timothy, as the time drew 
near, began to feel a little nervous — he 
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had never been an audacious young man 
— and thought that he would like no fuss. 
He didn't want to be stared at by a lot 
of strange people. Gertrude, foreseeing 
the triumphal career which awaited her, 
could afford to dispense with preliminary 
splendour, and took his view of the 
matter. There was to be no bishop — 
at this afflicting thought, Mrs Chester 
turned her face to the wall and wept — 
and the guests were to be limited to 
relatives and a few of the most inti- 
mate friends of the bride and bride- 
groom. 

Even Mr Chester's placid nature was 
ruffled by the event. He observed that 
children were a mistake, especially female 
children ; since, after having incurred 
all the expense and trouble of bringing 
them up, you had to part with them as 
soon as they arrived at an age to be 
useful and companionable. Which was 
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his way of expressing his regret at losing 
his youngest and pertest daughter. 

Sydney was the least affected of all 
the family. He had never teen par- 
ticularly fond of Gertrude, and this 
small tyrant had cunning enough to fore- 
see that her departure would enable 
Lenore to devote herself still more com- 
pletely to his wants and caprices. And 
although Gerty took to hugging him at 
inconvenient times and seasons during 
the remaining few weeks of her freedom, 
he was not profoundly touched by these 
evidences of affection, but only wondered 
why she was so demonstrative. 

1 We must ask Aunt Partlet, and 
Selina and Gwendolen, as a matter of 
course/ Gertrude had said when they 
were making up the list of guests who 
were to be bidden to the marriage feast. 
And, somewhat to her surprise, Mrs 
Chester had declared that a great load 
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would be taken off her soul if they could 
be dispensed with. 

1 You don't know what a woman your 
aunt is/ she explained, in a pathetic voice. 
* She will come here, and smile and look 
pleasant, and when she gets back, pick 
us all to pieces, caricature the whole affair 
for the benefit of Selina and Gwen. And, 
Heaven knows! there will be plenty for 
her to air her wit upon. It is cruel 
that they should come here so soon after 
Gwen's marriage.' 

1 Sir Timothy is every whit as good 
as Reginald Dacre/ interjected Gertrude, 
with proud defiance. 

* I don't want to enter into that. But 
just think of the difference between the two 
weddings. I will give the woman credit 
for having managed the thing splendidly ; 
it was all done in first-rate style. There 
was the Earl of E — 's daughter one of 
the bridesmaids, and the bi— bishop ' — 
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there was a quiver in the poor lady's 
voice here — 'to marry them. Think 
what a poor appearance we shall make 
in comparison. If we could do without 
them, we ought.' 

Mr Chester fidgeted in his chair at 
his wife's foolish lamentations. 

1 Really, Geraldine, I wish you wouldn't 
throw cold water on the girl as you are 
cfoing. It surely must be more pleasant to 
be married in your own parish, and walk 
out of church amid a crowd of smiling faces 
that you've known all your life, than to step 
out of St George's, and be stared at by a 
heap of grinning nursemaids and butchers' 
boys. And as for being tied up by a 
bishop, our old Winkleton (the Deepdale 
rector) makes as good an appearance as 
the best bishop in the land, and ought to 
have been one, if he had got his deserts. 
I don't believe for a moment that Olivia 
Partlet is the black-hearted woman you 
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paint her. She'll enjoy herself, and walk 
into the wedding-breakfast like the sen- 
sible old creature she is, unless I'm mis- 
taken. What the deuce will she have to 
find fault with ? One baronet's as good 
as another, and a great deal better ; and 
neither Selina nor Gwen can hold a candle 
to our Gerty in good looks. Six months 
from henGe I'll back Lady Jinks to be a 
much greater person in the fashionable 
world than either of her cousins. 1 

This was a long speech for a constitu- 
tionally indolent man like Mr Chester, and 
it had the effect of settling the matter. 
His wife offered no further opposition, and 
their relatives were invited. And Mrs 
Partlet behaved herself so affably that the 
girls were quite convinced that the snake- 
like qualities with which Mrs Chester 
credited her, existed only in that lady's 
own luxuriant imagination. 

And Gwendolen was as amiable as 
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could be, treating Sir Timothy with qpite 
a sisterly cordiality. Gertrude watched 
narrowly for symptoms of haughtiness, 
but could discover none. Gwen didn't 
seem to crow over her cousin in the least 
because she had had an earl's daughter 
amongst her bridesmaids and been mar- 
ried by a bishop. Neither did Selina 
exhibit any offensive pride. After all, if 
her husband was a nobleman of high 
degree, his diminutive stature and gener- 
ally washed-out appearance were serious 
drawbacks to his social status. 

1 He's only half a lord, if you go by 
looks/ as Gertrude observed contemptu- 
ously. 

The ceremony went off very well. The 
bride looked lovely, and comported her- 
self with a grace and dignity that won all 
hearts. Sir Timothy was slightly nervous, 
but managed to come up to time in the 
matter of his responses. The severest 
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ordeal through which he had to pass was 
in returning thanks at the breakfast. He 
blushed and stammered, and employed a 
great deal of tautology in his speech, 
clinging with desperate tenacity to the 
same phrase in the fear that, if he: once 
let it go, he should not hit upon another 
that would serve him with the same 
fidelity. But the audience was a friendly 
one, Mrs Partlet in particular smiling on 
him in a motherly fashion that confirmed 
her half-sister's deep-rooted distrust of 
her. 

* She is thinking whit a poor stick he 
is beside Reginald — the deceitful wretch/ 
was Mrs Chester's uncharitable comment 
on this — to her distorted vision — magni- 
ficent piece of hypocrisy. Surely the 
maliciousness of one woman to another 
passeth comprehension. 

Sir Timothy's remarks, briefly epito- 
mised, were something after this kind : 
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Marriage was a very good thing. (En-i 
couraging applause, especially from the 
unmarried members of the party.) They 
might say that his experience of it was 
very short, but in some matters a man's 
instincts were often safer guides than ex- 
perience. If it wasn't a good thing, 
why did everybody want to get married, 
sooner or later ? (A vigorous ' hear, hear ' 
from Mr Chumleigh ; a fixed and some- 
what sad smile upon the countenance of 
Mr Chester — a smile which seemed to 
intimate that he would like to say a few 
words on the other side of the question, 
did not etiquette forbid his interrupting 
this young optimist.) 

Upon these three postulates or axioms 
— that marriage was a good thing, that he 
himself was sure it was a good thing, that 
if it was not a good thing, why did all the 
world go in for it ? — Sir Timothy rang the 
changes for a good ten minutes, then .sat 
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down in a great state of heat and excite- 
ment, amid friendly applause* 

How different was this foolish and in- 
coherent speech from the graceful senti- 
ments that had flowed so smoothly from 
the accomplished lips of Sir Reginald 
Dacre on a similar occasion ! Well might 
the thin lips of Mrs Partlet wear that 
triumphal smile as Sir Timothy made 
Such a sorry exhibition of himself! Need 
I name the person to whom these humi* 
Hating reflections suggested themselves? 
And need I say that poor Mrs Partlet, 
who once would have gladly welcomed Sir 
Timothy as her own son-in-law, indulged in 
no such cynical comparisons, but thought 
the young fellow's nervousness on such 
an occasion was quite natural ? 

Speech, although a good enough thing 
in its way, doesn't always make the man. 
Here was little Lord Waverley ; he could 
have spoken for two or three hours at a 
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stretch without a blush or a tremor. 
And his wife could have made him bite 
the dust with one well-directed blow from 
her fan. While Sir Timothy, who could 
not put six words together, on his legs, 
without stammering, was a crack-shot, a 
fearless rider to hounds, and capable of 
thrashing a bargee, if necessary* 

Then came the last act in the drama* 
The hour-old bride, attired in a ravishing 
travelling costume, to which my masculine 
pen could not hope to do justice if it tried, 
took leave of her friends and family with 
a genuine and graceful emotion that added 
a kind of becoming pathos to her fresh 
young beauty. And so, amid the con* 
gratulations and hearty good wishes of 
the assemblage, Sir Timothy and his wife 
set out on the first stage of their life- 
journey together. 

'In the next wedding that takes place 
from here, I suppose you will play a pro-, 
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niinent part/ said Selina, kindly, to Mr 
Farquhar, as the two sat together a litde 
apart from the rest, after, the bustle, caused 
by the departure of the bride and bride- 
groom, had subsided. 

That gallant young officer heaved a 
profound sigh. 

'Ah, Lady Waverley, I might have 
some chance, if she could once bring 
herself to forget that scoundrel/ 

To honest, loyal-hearted Bobbie, Keith 
Luttrell would always seem the paltriest 
villain that ever trifled with female hearts. 

' Are you sure she hasn't forgotten him 
yet ? ' asked Selina scornfully. Her love 
appeared to have turned to hate. 'She 
had the pleasure of meeting Mrs March 
at Dacre Court. I should have thought 
that spectacle would have been enough 
to cure any woman. Mr Luttrell's ideas 
of feminine loveliness have developed 
wonderfully since we were all together at 
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Dacre. His idea of a wife now is an 
arrangement in rouge and pearl-powder/ 

' Whatever she may be, I think she will 
be punished sufficiently by having Luttrell 
for a husband/ said Farquhar, with an air 
of conviction. 

'•I should fancy a person of that class 
was very pachydermatous. But why 
should we do Mrs March the honour 
of discussing her ? To return to a more 
congenial subject, I wish you every 
success in your wooing, and I believe 
success will only be a matter of time/ 

1 Thank you/ said Bob heartily, but 
he heaved another long sigh as he spoke. 
Time had proved itself a very lazy cham- 
pion of his cause up to the present. 

4 You deserve to win, if only from your 
constancy/ resumed Selina, after a pause. 
1 How mad you all were about her ! ' with 
a laugh in which there was just the 
faintest jar — it was not so long ago, 
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remember, since she had hated her cousin 
with all the hatred of a jealous woman 
stung to fury. 'You and Sir Timothy 
and Luttrell, how cordially you hated 
each other, to be sure ! ' 

' I never hated Jinks/ interposed Far- 
quhar hastily. 

4 Because he was clean out of the 
running. You and he united in a mur- 
derous detestation of the favoured one* 
And now, out of that ardent trio, you 
alone are left. Mr Luttrell consoles him- 
self with a lady who boasts a laugh and 
a complexion, both wonderful in their 
way. Sir Timothy consoles himself with 
a sprightly sister. You — ' 

' Who started as a rank outsider, hope 
to finish as first favourite,' interrupted 
Farquhar easily. 

He had not relished Lady Waverley's 
satirical manner of treating the subject. 
She perceived it, and altered her tone. 
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* Nobody will be more rejoiced than 
I to see you in that position, if indeed 
you have not achieved it already, I 
should be paying you a poor compli- 
ment if I said that you were worth many 
Luttrells/ She regarded him at this 
point so fixedly that Bob blushed un- 
comfortably. ' But I am paying you a 
compliment I wouldn't waste on many 
of your sex when I say that I believe 
the woman who wins you for a hus- 
band will be very fortunate/ 

The lieutenant was quite overpowered 
by the display of so much graceful senti- 
ment on the part of the usually cold 
Selina. 

' You're awfully good to think so/ was 
all he could stammer. 

When Selina spoke again, it was in 
a lighter tone. 

v 'And this time next year, I trust I 
shall have to congratulate you on beings 
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according to the conventional phrase, the 
happiest of men.' 

When Farquhar called at Deepdale 
the following day, to chat about the 
wedding, he found Lenore looking very 
pale, and with the traces of recent tears 
on her face. 

' What ! missed the bride already ? ' 
he cried cheerfully. 

' No, it is not that. But poor little 
Syd is so ill. He says his head pains 
him so. He is lying down in my room. 
Come and see him. We have just sent 
for the doctor.' 

He followed her upstairs to her own 
sitting-room — a dainty little bower, in 
perfect harmony with its fair occupant 
Syd was lying on the sofa — his face 
flushed, and his eyes swollen with pain. 
He smiled a wan little smile as he saw 
his old friend. 
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'Why, what's the matter, my little 
man ? ' 

* My head aches so/ was the little 
man's reply. 

'You ate too much yesterday — that's 
the secret of it/ 

Lenore sat down on a stool by the 
sofa, and laid her cool hand on the 
boy's hot brow. As Farquhar watched 
her bending with almost maternal soli-* 
citude over her little baby-brother, there 
came into his head the old familiar 
lines — 

* When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! ' 

Would she ever minister lovingly to chil- 
dren of whom he would be the father, 
he thought. And some instinct in his 
heart whispered Yes. 

And so they sat side by side, without 
speaking a word, these two who were 
so much more than merely old friends, 
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awaiting the arrival of the doctor. And 
Sydney, soothed by the quiet, arid the 
cool hand on his forehead, dozed quietly 
off. 

: ' - I'm afraid he's sickening for some- 
thing/ whispered Lenore, tearfully, to 
Bob. ' And he is so fragile and deli- 
cate. 1 

i Farquhar did not answer. For, to tell 
the truth, he had his own forebodings 
that the little fellow was threatened with 
no ordinary illness. It was a relief to 
both when Mr Chester came upstairs 
with the doctor. 
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CHAPTER X. 




ALL TO NO PURPOSE. 

ONGESTION of the brain was 
the ominous verdict of the 
kind-hearted old doctor who 
had brought him into the world. Two 
days later poor little Syd was lying in 
his bed, his golden curls all shorn, and 
leeches on his throbbing temples. One 
of the most skilful physicians of the 
day was standing with a grave face by 
the side of the little sufferer, and the 
Angel of Death was hovering over 
Deepdale. 
All his skill, all his experience could 
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avail little here. While there was life 
there was hope — that was all the com- 
fort he could give in answer to the 
imploring looks bent upon him, as if he 
held in his hands the scales of life and 
death. But disease had got hold of an 
easy victim. A constitution always deli- 
cate, a frame fragile in the extreme, 
could make small resistance to the grim 
invader. 

• Poor Mr Chester, who loved his little 
son as well as he could love anything, 
went about the house like a ghost Mrs 
Chester, always incapable of self-control, 
gave way to clamorous bursts of grief, 
that rendered her perfectly helpless in the 
sick-room. To Lenore fell the task of 
nurse, and never had a suffering patient 
nurse more tender, more devoted, more 
thoughtful. 

Farquhar came every day, and often 
sat with her for hours in the sick-room. 
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And she felt herself strengthened by his 
presence. He listened to her pitifully 
as she eased her bursting heart with 
dwelling on the thousand and one en- 
dearing ways of her little baby-brother. 
While he lay there, so still and helpless, 
it was a relief to pour into a sympathetic 
ear her love for him. 

Bob had come down to Seaford for 
a few weeks' shooting, but he never 
thought of himself. 

1 Do you think I could enjoy myself 
while you are suffering ? ' he answered 
her, reproachfully, when she had once 
accused herself of selfishness in keeping 
him from his sport. 

The days dragged on, and the sufferer 
grew weaker. Nothing short of a miracle 
could save him now, both the doctors 
agreed. They had kept the sad news 
from the newly-wedded pair, but when it 
came to this, Gertrude was summoned 
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from her honeymoon. She came as fast 
as steam could bring her, and added her 
heartfelt tears to the many that were being 
shed round that bedside. 

They all offered to relieve Lenore by 
turns. But, save for a brief snatch of 
sleep now and then, she would not quit 
him. He had been her pet and her idol 
for seven years, from the hour she had 
first held him in her arms as a little pink- 
faced babe, and she would tend him to 
the last. In his trifling ailments he had 
always called for Lenore. No other 
should minister to him now. 

He was dying of exhaustion. For days 
nothing had passed his lips. If he could 
be got to take some nourishment, there 
was a hope — the very faintest hope — that 
he might take a favourable turn. Cling- 
ing to that slender thread of hope, Lenore, 
with a cup of milk ready to her hand, 
watched through the dreary night for 
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a flicker of consciousness, so that she 

might take advantage of it to give him 

the one last chance of life. 

It came at last, that final effort of the 

exhausted frame to shake off the heavy 

slumber of death. The blue eyes opened 

slowly and painfully, and rested on her 

with a gleam of recognition. The white 

little lips parted into a wan, faint smile. 

She bent over him, and put her arm under 

the poor, shorn head. 

1 Siddie, darling, don't you know me ? ' 

She bent down her ear to catch 

the low whisper, ' Yes.' He tried to 
raise his thin, transparent hand to caress 

her, but it fell back on the pillow. 

Then she took the cup, and held it to 

his lips. 

'You must drink this, darling/ she said 

firmly. ' It will make you strong and 

well again, and you will be able to run 

about, and we shall play our old games — ' 
vol. in. o 
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Her voice broke down into a sob. 

He put his parched lips to the cup, 
and drank eagerly, feverishly. Then the 
tired little head sank back on the pillow, 
and he murmured, — 

4 So nice, so nice. I was so thirsty/ 

Then she cried for joy because he had 
known her and availed himself of the 
one remaining chance. Perhaps God had 
heard her prayers, and would give back 
her baby-brother to her. The dawn would 
bring with it healing in its rosy light. 

Vain, fond hope! When the morning 
broke, he was lying in the long, dream- 
less sleep from which there is no earthly 
waking. It was Keith Luttrell's wedding 
day, but she never remembered that. If 

he had been the truest lover in the world, 

> 

she would not have remembered then 
that her sacrifice had been useless. She 
only knew that her darling was gone 
from her, that she should never hear his 
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childish laughter, nor feel the soft caress 
of his little arms around her more. She 
had thought once that she could never 
know a greater loss than when she parted 
from Luttrell, but she would have gone 
through the agony of that parting again 
and again to win back her golden-haired 
darling who lay so still and pale before 
her. ' 

Farquhar came round early, and learned 
that the end had come, and the poor 
fellow, who had a woman's heart in that 
stalwart form of his, broke down himself 
when he knew all hope was done. 

'That money brought a curse with 
it/ said the father gloomily. ' It cost 
the girl her lover in the first place ; 
although he wasn't a lover worth keep- 
ing, she might as well have kept him, 
as it has turned out Who cares a rush 
what becomes of the property now ? ' 

Those few disjointed sentences of Alger- 
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non Chester's gave a new and painful turn 
to Robert Farquhars thoughts. When 
Lenore had been compelled to make that 
memorable choice, there could be little 
doubt that it was her love for her baby- 
brother, her desire to make his future 
assured, which had turned the scale 
against Luttrell. And now that his death 
had rendered the sacrifice useless, would 
not her very knowledge that it had been 
useless revive the old regret for the 
man she had lost ? True that he had 
proved himself fickle. But a woman's 
loving heart is ever ready to make ex- 
cuses. Would she not bring herself to 
believe that, if she had married him, her 
influence would have kept him true ? 
And if she once surrendered herself to 
the old glamour, what chance would he 
have against those potent memories ? 

But in this he was mistaken, and tortured 
himself with groundless fears. In the first 
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wildness of her grief the thought of Lut- 
trell never crossed her. And afterwards, 
when she was able to reason and think 
more calmly over all that had happened, 
she repeated firmly to herself what she 
had told her lover on the night when 
he had vainly endeavoured to wring from 
her some expression of regret, that she 
could not wish things had been different 
so far as he was concerned. That she 
would never love again as she had loved 
then ; that another man would never stir 
her heart and make her pulses quicken as 
he had done — ah, that was true. But the 
lover to whom she had given her heart, 
with unquestioning faith in his truth, was 
a memory, a ghost-like phantom in the 
shadowy land of dreams. He did not 
and could not live again in the man to 
whom her love had been but an episode 
in a life full of such romances. 

On a bright autumn day, warm with 
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mellow sunshine, fragrant with the odour 
of lingering flowers, they laid the little 
heir of Deepdale in the narrow bed to 
which we must all come, gentle and 
semple, young and old. Of such an in- 
nocent life it surely might be said, — 

1 Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 

Death came with timely care ; 
The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there.' 

A week had elapsed from that sorrow- 
ful ceremony, when Farquhar called to 
say good-bye to Lenore. For some time 
they talked of the subject nearest to her 
heart. It was a relief to her to dwell 
on the thousand-and-one endearing recol- 
lections of her baby-brother with a listener 
so sympathetic. Then presently Farquhar 
said, in a hesitating voice, — 

4 How utterly useless your sacrifice has 
been ! What a change in the old home 
the last eighteen months have wrought ! 
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Everybody seems to have found happi- 
ness but you — Katie, Gertrude, even poor 
little Siddie is better off of the two. 
Looking back on the past, don't you 
wish you had refused Sir Herbert's 
money ? ' 

She was silent for a little time, then 
she answered, in a firm voice, — 

' No. My refusal couldn't have kept 
Sydney with me.' 

' But you would have kept your lover.' 

How eagerly he waited for her answer. 
It was the first time since that day in 
London when he had broken to her the 
news of Luttrell's engagement that such 
an allusion had passed his lips. 

4 1 should never have found happiness 
as his wife.' 

She spoke with a calmness, a steadfast- 
ness, that convinced him there were no 
lingering regrets of the kind he had an- 
ticipated. And his heart, which had 
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seemed like lead a few moments ago, 
suddenly became light and buoyant. 

' If you have really buried the past, 
as your words seem to imply, is there a 
hope for me in the future ? ' he asked, 
in a voice that he could not keep from 
trembling. 

A faint blush stole over her cheek. 
Oh, happy blush ! Farquhar at least 
counted it as a good omen. Did ever 
woman yet blush at the words of an un- 
welcome wooer ? 

'We had much better remain friends/ 
she said softly, but there were the signs 
of capitulation in her tone, to a less ex- 
perienced ear than that of this faithful 
and observant lover. 

1 Don't you care for me now a little 
more than on that morning when you 
refused me ? ' he asked eagerly. ' You 
laughed at me then; you don't laugh 
now, Lenore.' 
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' I laughed then because I was igno- 
rant and thoughtless, and did not know 
what pain I was causing you. I do care 
for you more now, Robert' — the tone in 
which she uttered his name made it sound 
like a caress. ' But, indeed, we had much 
better remain friends. You know how I 
loved Keith. You would not care for 
the poor remains of a heart.' 

'Ah, but I would care,' he interrupted 
eagerly. 

She shook her head gently. 

' I refused you in my pride, when I 
thought I had all the world before me. 
Why should you condescend to take me 
now, to save me from the stigma of being 
an old maid ? ' 

Again he interrupted her, with his old 
impetuosity. 

'You speak of my condescending — I, 
who am so unworthy of you/ 

' You are worthy of a better fate, dear/ 
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she went on, with gentle persistence, 
'Seek out some fresh, innocent girl who 
will give you her first love, all her 
heart* 

' I won't/ cried Farquhar, getting into 
a passion at her obstinacy. ' I have loved 
you all my life, and if you don't have me, 
I'll go down to the grave a woman-hater.' 

As he gave utterance to this awful 
threat, he smiled with a fearful calm- 
ness that made her blood run cold. 

'Are you really going to terrify me 
into taking you ? ' she cried, by no means 
ill pleased at his fervour. 

But Farquhar, instead of replying di- 
rectly to her question rose and crossing 
to the sofa on which she sat, planted 
himself beside her, and put his arm round 
her waist. Marvellous to relate, she did 
not attempt to remove it. 

' Lenore, listen to me,' he said, in a 
tone that was gentle but masterful. ' You 
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have made a mess of your life up to the 
present ; that is no reason why you 
shouldn't do something better with it in 
the future. You don't love me very much 
now — granted ! But don't you think that 
when we are once married, and I do all 
in my power to make you happy, love 
will follow in the wake of gratitude ? Is 
there not an old saying that love begets 
love ? Oh, my darling/ he cried, his 
passion beginning to master him, as he 
seemed almost to hear the beating of her 
heart so close to him, 'give me but a 
chance, and I will kindle into a flame 
the tiny spark which I know is there. 
I will drive my rival out inch by inch, 
and step into his place.' 

Here poor, fervid Bob paused, feeling 
that he was floundering, like many an- 
other inexperienced mariner/ in the treach- 
erous sea of metaphor. But the eloquence 
of his eyes made amends for the sudden 
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stoppage. And Lenore felt herself 
yielding. 

'You must give me a little time/ she 
said, gently disengaging his arm from its 
resting-place. ' I cannot think of mar- 
riage now, with my little darling lying 
in his fresh-made grave/ 

1 But you do not say No ? ' he asked, 
in an imploring tone. 

1 I do not say No ; but I must have 
time/ 

And looking at her tear-stained face 
and mourning garb, Farquhar felt that 
it would be unmanly to press her further. 
, ' I may write to you ? ' he asked, as 
he took her hand for the last time. 

' Yes/ she answered, with the same 
faint blush that had so enchanted him a 
few moments ago. Emboldened by that 
meaning symptom, he took her in his 
arms and gave her a farewell kiss. 
. And so they parted, with that tacit 
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understanding between them, only falling 
just short of an actual betrothal. And 
Farquhar, as he walked away through the 
park, seemed to tread on air. It was 
autumn now ; there was more grey than 
blue in the sky, and the last rose that 
the poet sings about had gone to rejoin 
her lovely companions. What a different 

day from that some eighteen months ago, 
when the breath of summer had wandered 
o'er the languid land, and the air had 
been heavy with the scent of flowers, 
and the soft plash of the summer sea 
had made a rippling music in his ears, 
as he came along the hot, yellow sands 
to learn his fate. 

But if you had pointed this out to 
Robert Farquhar, he would have an- 
swered that the seasons had, by some 
magical process or other, got reversed — 
that it was autumn then, and summer now. 
Need we wonder at this ? To every 
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man in love, gifted with the smallest 
amount of imagination, the dreariest win- 
ter is changed into summer with the 
sunshine of a woman's eyes and the sun- 
light of a woman's smile. 




CHAPTER XL 



WON BY WAITING. 




|Y last chapter was a mournful 
one. In this the unsentimental 
reader may pursue the even 
tenor of his or her way without being dis- 
turbed by the slightest element of pathos. 
Joy and happiness prevail throughout, 
and the merry sound of wedding bells 
will celebrate the close of this history 
of Robert Farquhar's long and faithful 
wooing. 

Eighteen months have passed since the 
day on which the fragile little heir of 
Deepdale was laid to sleep amidst many 
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generations of perished Chesters, and we 
are again at the beginning of a London 
season. Gertrude, seated in her boudoir, 
furnished in the most charming taste, is 
reading to her husband from a letter which 
the post has just brought her from Lenore. 
There are some things which the pen 
cannot describe, which the brush of the 
artist can alone render. The portrait of 
Lady Jinks is one of them. As a girl, I 
was able to do her justice in a moderate 
way. But the pencil alone could give an 
idea of the ineffable dignity, born of wife- 
hood, which had been added to her other 
thousand charms. The lovely country 
maiden had been transformed into the 
accomplished and easy woman of fashion. 
About her dress, her deportment, her 
gestures, clung that subtle aroma of dis- 
tinction which is only acquired by a resi- 
dence in capitals. Her wit, biting and 
piquant as of yore, had acquired a polish 
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and a finish which are only caught in the 
best society. The brusqueness which had 
somewhat marred her as a maiden, had 
toned down to an airy insouciance which 
was perfect in its way. In the delicate art 
of cordially welcoming a desirable acquaint- 
ance, of gracefully tolerating one just on 
the wrong side of desirability, of repressing 
with a tact that never hurt their feelings 
those less fortunate beings whom it was 
necessary to keep at a respectful distance, 
Lady Jinks had few rivals and no superiors. 
Even in her first season she had been a 
somebody. In her second, she was a per- 
sonage. Sir Timothy, most fervent of 
lovers, most idolatrous of husbands, was 
envied by his peers the possession of such 
a brilliant creature. 

Prosperity, which often ruins less finely 
moulded natures, had served as an alembic 
for the distillation of the purest essences of 
Gertrude's character. After nearly two 
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years' experience of matrimony, Sir 
Timothy was able to declare, with a 
fervour which left no doubt of his sin- 
cerity, that his wife was an angel. She 
had heaps of admirers, but so adroitly did 
she manage to keep their admiration with- 
in becoming limits, that the green-eyed 
monster had never for a moment made his 
hideous resting-place in her husband's con- 
fiding breast. The ways of frisky matrons 
and fast wives were not her ways. 
Calumny, which seldom spares beauty, 
dared not lay his grimy finger upon her 
stainless reputation, nor hint that she 
shed anything short of a dazzling lustre 
on the honoured name of Jinks. 

Her eyes sparkled as she read her 
sister's letter, the sister whom she had 
not seen for over a year. Woman of 
fashion as she was, overwhelmed with 
engagements, immersed in the thpusand- 
and-one occupations of a worldly existence, 
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she yet preserved a soft corner in her 
heart for old memories. Those far-off 
days — they seemed to her far off now — 
when she had waxed bitter and satirical 
over the family misfortunes, inculcated on 
Lenore the necessity of early marriage, 
and sighed for the advent of an eligible 
lover, all came back to her as she read 
aloud, for her husband's benefit, portions 
of her sisters letter. 

1 Listen, Timothy.' And Sir Timothy, 
always enchanted to obey her behests, 
lent a serious ear. € This is what the 
dear old darling says : — 

' " After a year's experience amongst 
strange faces and strange people, of the 
comfortless life at hotels, of striving 
to make oneself understood in all the 
languages of the earth, you can hardly 
realise what an unspeakable delight it is 
to breath one's native air once more. I 
got your letter, with one from Robert, 
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who says he has planned his visit to 
London for the same time. Joseph, who 
is coming up on business, will bring me 
to you/" 

Gerty laid down the letter, of which 
this was only a brief portion, and gave 
herself up to meditation. 

' Dear old Lenore ! How cheerfully 
she writes ! A few weeks in London will 
do her worlds of good.' 

A season in town, it may be remarked 
en parenthise, was Gerty's sovereign 
remedy for all female ills. 

'She will be greatly admired, I'm 
certain of that. She has never had a 
chance before — not a real chance, you 
know, for you can't count the few weeks 
papa gave us as anything. But under 
my auspices — ' and Lady Jinks looked the 
rest. ' How pleased I shall be to see her 
darling old face again.' 

There was no doubt that she would be 
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honestly glad to see her sister again for 
the girl's own sake. But perhaps — who 
shall say that this savours of cynicism ? 
— there was mingled with this feeling an 
equally natural pleasure at the prospect 
of showing to Lenore her own importance 
in this new world. What a countless 
list of past triumphs she would prepare 
for her appreciative ear. There was that 
grand ball to which all London had schemed 
to be invited last season. Her invitation 
had been sent amongst the first batch, 
while Selina and Gwendolen — poor things, 
wasn't it hard ? — had almost gone on 
their knees to several influential person- 
ages in vain. They were but mere nebulae 
in the firmament where she shone as a 
bright, particular star. This would be one 
sweet story amidst many that she would 
narrate before the week was out. 

1 She will be admired, no doubt ; but, 
beyond the mere gratification of it, I don't 
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see that It will benefit her greatly. She 
is as good as engaged to Farquhar ; and 
if ever a fellow deserved to win a woman, 
he does her/ 

So spoke Sir Timothy, with a cordial 
ring in his voice. His wife indulged in a 
little worldly sigh. 

' Robert is a good fellow, and will 
come into a nice property. Still, she 
ought to do better/ 

' But if she loves him ? ' said Sir Timothy 
solemnly, with an air that spoke volumes. 
' How can a woman do better than marry 
the man she loves ? You would never have 
been half as happy with any other man.' 

Gertrude bestowed on him a look of 
honest affection. 

* I'm sure I should not/ she answered, 
and she meant what she said. 

For, to her credit be it said, she had 
grown to love her Timothy. And yet 
there had been no romance to begin with, 
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on her side, as we know. When she had 
first made his acquaintance in Hyde Park 
two years ago, she had simply regarded 
him as a well-dressed, pleasant-mannered 
young gentleman, who was capable of 
assisting her, if he so wished, to solve 
the problem of life in the sense under- 
stood by marriageable maidens. But any 
other young gentleman, equally well 
dressed, pleasant mannered, and equally 
capable of assisting her to solve the 
problem, would have found the same 
favour in her eyes. Her love, then, had 
not grown up in a night, like the oft- 
quoted plant of the prophet, but had put 
forth its blossoms slowly under the foster- 
ing influence of constant companionship. 
And on the whole, I am not at all certain 
that this sort of love is not the safest 
and surest. It may not be the sweetest, 
nor the strongest, nor the most ecstatic, 
but it is probably the most enduring. 
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* It's a blessing, any way, that she 
couldn't have that odious Luttrell/ ob- 
served Gertrude presently. ' There's very 
little doubt she is quite cured by now, but 
if she isn't, I think what I have to tell 
her about* him will finish the creature.' 

'A bad lot,' said Sir Timothy, with 
almost vicious emphasis. ' I always 
spotted him as a bad lot, as a fellow 
who would deteriorate slowly and surely. 
Before he is very much older, Master 
Luttrell will do something to banish him 
from decent society. As it is, he belongs 
to two or three of the fastest sets in Lon- 
don. Some fine day he'll be running off 
with somebody's wife, and then that will 
about do for him,' concluded the baronet, 
with relish. 

How undying are the baser passions 
of our nature. Sir Timothy's love or 
fancy — call it what you will — for Lenore 
had been withered long ago, root and 
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branch. But the hatred of his successful 
rival, to which that love had given birth, 
was apparently as full of lusty life as 
ever. 

' Unfortunately/ said Gertrude, with a 
virtuous sigh, 'running away with some- 
body else's wife does not always do for 
a man. Whatever Luttrell does, I doubt 
if he will go utterly under. His good luck 
will keep him floating on the surface/ 

* Not it/ responded her husband, with 
malignant cheerfulness. ' He isn't big 
enough to live down notoriety of that 
sort. As long as he just keeps within 
the line, people will tolerate him; but if 
he once goes beyond it, he'll be cut. It's 
not the thing that's done, it's the person 
who does it. /, for instance/ added Sir 
Timothy, departing for once from his 
usual attitude of modesty, ' could face out 
a thing that would damn him.' 

Gerty smiled. And as she did so, there 
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flashed across her the recollection of a 
certain conversation with Lenore, in which 
the latter had remarked that she doubted 
very much whether Mr Luttrell would con- 
descend to know Sir Timothy in London. 

'And to think that I was taken in by 
the artful creature/ thought Gertrude, as 
she digested her husband's confident com- 
parison between his own social importance 
and that of the gentleman whom Lenore 
had once created into such a superior 
being. 

For the last eighteen months or so the 
Chesters had been travelling abroad, from 
one health resort to the other, ostensibly 
for the purpose of benefiting Mrs Chester, 
whose nervous system had been consider- 
ably shattered by the untimely death of 
poor little Sydney. That she had suffered 
very greatly there was no doubt, but I 
think Lenore's grief had been equally deep, 
although more silent. As Mrs Chester 
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was one of those people who have the 
happy faculty of securing attention and 
sympathy by dint of the persistence with 
which they air their sorrows and troubles 
in and out of season, she got the chief 
share of pity from their common friends. 

As for poor Lenore, she said little about 
her lost darling, and thought the more. 
Except to Farquhar's sympathetic ears, 
she had never dwelt for long on her loss. 
To her, it afforded no relief to weep and 
wail in the presence of every acquaintance, 
and exhibit her most sacred feelings for 
their benefit. It did not come easy to her 
to take the world into her confidence ; and 
as a consequence of this proud reticence, 
the world came to the conclusion that she 
had not suffered much, that it was the 
poor bereaved mother who was alone to 
be pitied. 

The day of Lenore's arrival was one 
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marked with white in the calendar of the 
Jinkses. The ladies hung over each other, 
and wept and kissed till they were out of 
breath ; Sir Timothy looking on at the 
affectionate performance, and perhaps re- 
gistering a placid regret that two such 
lovely creatures should waste on each 
other caresses that were meant for man- 
kind. Then, when exhausted nature could 
stand no more, and they were fain to 
pause in their endearments, a diversion 
was created by the entrance of a nurse 
with Master Jinks, a chubby little morsel 
of six months. 

When Lenore beheld this domestic trea- 
sure, she literally flew at him, and the 
unhappy little creature had a terrible five 
minutes of it. After she had kissed away 
nearly all the breath in its small body, she 
fell to analysing its features, and in the 
twinkling of an eye discovered that it bore 
a charmingly balanced likeness to both 
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parents, while Gertrude and Sir Timothy 
listened to her with a proud bashfulness 
that was agreeable to behold. 

Later on, when the baronet — with a 
tact that did him infinite credit — had left 
the women to themselves, Gerty com- 
municated to Lenore the latest news of 
Luttrell. 

' They are separated, my dear, actually 
separated, and you know when they were 
married, on the day of darling Siddie's 
death. Of course, there are plenty of 
people who take his part, and say that 
she was too atrociously vulgar to live 
with. But I don't believe that. I'm 
sure it was all his fault.' 

Lenore was sure of that too. 

1 Was there no published reason ? ' she 
asked quietly. She was herself surprised 
to find how little the mention of Luttrell's 
name stirred her heart. 

' Only incompatibility. But I believe the 
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real reason is that she couldn't stand his 
flirtations with other women. And, in 
addition to that, I daresay she soon found 
out that he had only married her for her 
money. Poor creature ! Oh, Lenore, what 
a blessing it was that things turned out as 
they did. Don't you think so, now, dear ? ' 
asked Gertrude anxiously. And she was 
relieved to hear the heartiness of the tone 
in which her sister answered Yes. 

A few evenings later, Lenore met Lut- 
trell at a party to which Gertrude had 
taken her. They talked together for some 
little time on indifferent subjects ; then 
presently he said, in a somewhat em- 
barrassed voice, — 

' I suppose you have heard of my 
domestic complications ? ' 

It was surely very bad taste for him 
to address her upon such a subject, she 
thought, and she answered him very 
coldly. 
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4 Yes, I have heard that you and your 
wife are separated/ 

He waited a little before he spoke again. 

' You are prepared to lay all the blame 
upon me, as a matter of course ? ' 

She looked at him fixedly with those 
steadfast, truthful eyes of hers, and his 
own drooped before them. 

' Can it matter to you what I think on 
the subject ? ' she asked gravely. 

He did not answer her question directly. 

' There were faults on both sides ; I don't 
wish to deny that. But she didn't know 
how to manage me. Ah, Lenore, I lost 
my good angel when I lost you.' 

Once those words, uttered in such a 
tone, and with such an appealing look, 
would have stirred in her heart a very 
tempest of regret. Now, they only in- 
spired contempt. 

' You have no right to say such a thing 
to me/ she said, in a cold voice. ' The 
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past is dead, and I will not have even its 
memory revived by the husband of another 
woman. The world is small, and I daresay 
we shall meet very often ; but we must meet 
as friends, as acquaintance, nothing more.' 
1 You are very hard/ he said, trying to 
infuse a vast amount of reproach into his 
voice. But it was lost upon her. Truly 
the Keith Luttrell whom she had loved 
did not live again in this airy trifler who 
had played with his wife's happiness, as he 
would have played with hers, had she 
married him. He saw it was useless to 
attempt to revive the old sentiment, and 
after a little while left her. Later on, she 
saw him bending with great empressement 
over a young matron with an unenviable 
reputation for fastness, and she felt sure 
from his manner, and the coy expression 
on the face of the lady in question, that 
there was the same look in his eyes, and 
the same tenderness in his tones, as when 
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he had addressed her a few .moments ago. 
She turned from the sorry spectacle, with 
an inward prayer of thanksgiving for having 

escaped such a lot as she had once looked 
forward to with joy. For the first time in 
her life she experienced something like a 
feeling of gratitude to that wise old cynic 
who had read so clearly her future as 
Luttrell's wife. 

And here I will quit the direct course 
of my narrative for a moment, to say 
that, a few months afterwards, Lenore 
met Mrs Luttrell at Brighton, and 
learned from the lips of that voluble 
lady the causes of her separation from 
her husband. The substance of her 
statement amounted to this, that shortly 
after their marriage Luttrell had begun 
to neglect her, and 'carry on outrage- 
ously' — these were the lady's own words 
— with one or two very fast matrons of 
his acquaintance. When she first taxed 
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him with his indifference, he only laughed 
and jested about it, and told her in his 
pleasant, easy fashion, that married people 
couldn't be tied to each other's apron- 
strings. This explanation naturally failed 
to satisfy her, and she expressed her dis- 
pleasure in pretty strong terms. To 
quote her own words again, — 

* I won't deny that I let him have it, 
my dear. Thank Heaven, I can speak 
my mind pretty plainly when I choose.' 

For some time he bore her invectives 
with a tolerable amount of good-humour, 
never relaxing, however, for a moment 
in the pursuits .that were the cause of 
them. But at length, in a desperate 
and final quarrel, he showed the cloven 
foot, and told her roughly that if she 
couldn't make herself happy with him, 
they had better part. She was too old 
to play the fool, and he wouldn't stand it 
No wife should dictate to him, etc., etc. 
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'And I took him at his word/ con- 
cluded Mrs Luttrell, with a heightened 
colour. ' I suppose he thought he had 
conferred a great honour on me by 
giving me his name. But a better 
man than he had done that before. 
And here the poor lady's voice faltered, 
as she thought of the defunct Lionel 
who had adored the ground she trod 
upon. 4 1 wasn't going to let him spend 
my money, and insult me into the bar- 
gain. So I wished him good-bye, and 
left him free to amuse himself with the 
elegant ladies of his own world. Ah, 
my dear, they may talk as they like 
about actresses, but I would have been 
ashamed to say or do many of the things 
that are said and done with impunity by 
these women of fashion. Thank Heaven, 
I never ran after married men/ 

Lenore condoled with her heartily. It 
was a pitiful and a shameful tale, but she 
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was hardly surprised at it. The man 
could no more change his nature than 
the leopard can change his spots. And 
here we may bid adieu to Mr Luttrell. 
Sir Timothy waited patiently for that 
crowning act of indecorum which was to 
drive his former rival from beyond the 
pale of decent society. But it has not 
occurred yet, and I think never will. 
Keith Luttrell continues to flirt and 
amuse himself with all the women who 
encourage him, and his wife goes about 
the world with her life wrecked and 
spoiled, and more or less under the 
cloud which usually hovers over a woman 
separated from her husband, whether 
the fault be hers or his. But he stops 
at flirtation, and just steers off from 
scandal. And Sir Timothy waits in vain. 

1 And you are really glad to see me ? ' 
Need I say that it is our old friend 
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Robert Farquhar who asks this question, 

holding his betrothecTs hands tightly in 

his own, and gazing on her with a world 

of love and fidelity in his honest eyes ? 

1 Really and truly glad/ she answers, 

with a little laugh. But there is just the 

suspicion of moisture in her own orbs as 

she speaks. 'Absence makes the heart 

grow fonder/ according to some. Any 

way, absence, coupled with the receipt of 

the most fervent letters from Bob, who 

had taken again to studying the poets, 

and enriched his epistles with the most 

apposite quotations, had given her t plenty 

of time to contrast this worthy wooer 

with his worthless predecessor, greatly to 

the former's advantage. 

' And when shall we be married ? ' 
asked Bob presently, in a bold, not to say 

masterful voice. 

1 Oh, Robert ! ' 

She hung her head shyly, and looked 
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a picture of sweet but not ungraceful con- 
fusion. * And Bob's countenance glowed 
with satisfaction at these delightful signals 
of distress. Once, no words of his could 
have made her blush. And now, her 
cheeks were like twin roses. 

4 Let it be in June— on the anniversary 
of the day you refused me/ he said pre- 
sently, seeing that she would give him no 
assistance in the matter. Then, somehow, 
their lips met, and peace fell upon their 
young souls. 

* If I live till ninety, I shall always say 
this, that you were very good to have 
me/ she cried, when they had concluded 
their embrace. 'Any other man would 
have let me die an old maid, to punish 
me for my blindness and impertinence/ 

And the month of June saw them man 
and wife. It was the wish of both that 
they should be married in the old church 
at Deepdale. But Mrs Chester and Ger- 
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trade protested so vigorously against this 
arrangement, that they lacked the nerve 
to persist in it Neither Lenore nor 
Farquhar could hold their own against 
these two imperious souls. So they re- 
signed themselves to the inevitable, and 
were united with an amount of fuss and 
ceremony which was distasteful to them- 
selves, but which delighted the proud 
hearts of their friends. 

Gertrude had fondly hoped that they 
would speedily blossom into fashionable 
people, under her guidance. But in this 
expectation she was disappointed. Shortly 
after his marriage Robert sold out, and 
gave indications of becoming as bucolic 
a person as Joseph Chumleigh himself. 
Lenore liked a few weeks in town, just 
for a change, but she was always glad 
to return to her country home, to the 
roses and the sea, and the pure sweet air 
of Deepdale. 
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And here it is fitting that I should 
leave them. Fain would I give a few 
pictures of their happy, tranquil married 
life. I should like to tell, with some 
fulness of detail, how the wife's love for 
the manly, tender husband, who had been 
so faithful a lover, ripened and strength- 
ened with the years. I should like to 
make my readers see their future, as I 
see it, very clearly, — rich in all the 
blessings that time showers on those 
with whom wedded life means thoughts, 
impulses, and desires in common ; glad- 
dened with the merry prattle of children, 
with the music of little pattering feet. 
But all this I may safely leave to the 
imagination of such as care to follow 
them over the borderland. The final 
act in my drama has been reached, and, 

* 

mindful that it is the business of the 
romancer 
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* To paint at full length people's wooings, 
And only give a bust of marriages/ 

I lay down my pen. 

Yet one word for the youngest of my 
' Three Fair Daughters '—Gertrude, Lady 
Jinks. While Lenore and Katie lead 
their tranquil, unassuming lives, her lady- 
ship shines, meteor-like, in the world of 
fashion. Her letters come regularly to 
Deepdale, detailing, with an eloquence 
all her own, the manifold glories of her 
career, and not unfrequently spiced with 
stinging sarcasms at her sisters' indiffer- 
ence to all that makes life worth living* 
And the two young matrons glow with 
pardonable pride as they read of her 
triumphs, and take her reproaches meekly, 
— for was not their Gerty's bark always 
worse than her bite ? and do they not 
know that, woman of fashion as she is, 
she yet preserves a warm corner of her 
heart for her humdrum sisters ? 
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Now and again they come across para- 
graphs devoted to her in the society 
journal ; and then they experience, by 
reflection, something of the raptures of 
fame, and thank Providence that allows 
them to claim kindred with so brilliant 
a creature. 



THE END. 
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DAILY NEWS :— • It is both clever and amusing.' 

THE DEAN'S WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart. 

JOHN BULL says : — ' Any reader who wants a good story 
thoroughly well told cannot do better than read " The Dean's Wife".' 

GRAPHIC says:— '" The Dean's Wife" must be classed as a 
decidedly good novel.' 

A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence 
Marryat. 

SCOTSMAN says : — ' Deserves to be ranked as the most artistic and 
altogether the best work of fiction its clever and prolific author has yet 
written.' 

JOHN BULL says: — 'A really charming story, full of delicate 
pathos and quiet humour, pleasant to read, and pleasant to remember.' 

TWO MEN AND A MAID. By Harriet Jay, 
Author of ' The Queen of Connaught," etc. 

GRAPHIC says : — 4 Compared with the former works of the authoress 
of the " Queen of Connaught " this novel must be pronounced second 
to none.' 

NORTH BRITISH DAILY MAIL says :— * Abounding in pathetic 
incidents and strongly dramatic situations.' 

F. V. White & Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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